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CHAPTER? I. 


T WAS early morning in the great 
ae Swamp of southern Florida, 

and the thickly-wooded lowlands were 
alive with birds. Gaudy paroquets chat- 
tered in the dense thickets, brilliantly 
plumaged ibises and flamingoes waded in 
stately procession in the wide bayous and 
lagoons; ivory-billed woodpeckers tapped 
the loose bark of decaying trees; snake- 
birds, bitterns and limpkins thronged the 
muddy streams in quarrelsome flocks. 

Close by a sluggish brook, a hastily con- 
structed camp marked the presence of the 
only human life in the swamp. From the 
dying embers of the campfire curly wreaths 
of smoke rose upward and vanished in thin 
vapor among the leaves of the trees. A 
boy of sixteen crouched over a fallen 
cypress log which protruded far out into 
the water. Near by in a thicket, the bushy 
head of another boy scarcely a year older 
than the first, bobbed up and down as if 
the owner was excitedly going through 
some pantomimic exercise. 

The morning sun spreading its rays 
through the dense foliage cast sharp 
shadows underneath. Its welcoming light 
brought the full-throated chorus of the 
semi-tropical birds into sudden peans of joy. 
As if by magic, bullfinches, nonpareils, car- 
dinals and mocking-birds flashed upon the 
scene, and began preening their feathers to 


welcome the dawn of a new day. It was a 
scene to stir the heart ta song and praise 
for the mere joy of living in such a won- 
drous world of beautiful things. 

The two youths paused a moment in their 
work and glanced around at the magic 
scene. Then the older of the two, extricat- 
ing himself from the thicket of dense 
cypress bushes and scrubby oak, exclaimed 
in an excited voice: 

““ Somebody has been moving the stakes, 
Otto. They were taken away in the night 
while we slept. The men must have been 
within a dozen yards of our camp, and we 
didn’t hear them.” 

The young fisherman on the cypress log 
raised his head, and slowly pulled up a 
string of catfish that he had caught with 
line and hook. In a voice that did not be- 
tray much interest, he asked: 

“Did you see their tracks?” 

“ No-o,”’ was the hesitating response. “I 
found one stake gone, and then I hurried 
back to tell you. But I suppose we can 
easily find the tracks in the soft mud.” 

Otto wound up his fishing line and 
scrambled along the fat sides of the log 
until he reached solid ground. Flinging his 
string of fish near the dying campfire, he 
replied: 

“Then let’s be after them. 
strike their trail and catch them.” 

“Tf I do, I’ll teach them a lesson! 
a contemptible piece of work.” 


We may 


It’s 
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As they made their way through the 
underbrush, Weston Winthrop continued 
excitedly: “The stake was right on the 
edge of the stream. I remember it particu- 
larly, because we cleaned the fish near it 
last night. I suspected something was 
wrong, and, in looking around in the under- 
brush, I found the stake fifty feet to the 
right.” 

Otto smiled, and still showed lack of in- 
tense interest in the subject. 

“Sure you didn’t make a mistake last 
night?” he asked lazily. 

Weston grunted a disgusted reply that 
could not be interpreted in articulate words. 
Then he continued: “ We’ll find the other 
stakes moved, too, just as they were last 
winter, after we finished the survey. In- 
stead of running north and south, the line 
will run east and west, or at right angles 
to either course.” 

“What does anybody want to do such a 
foolish thing for?” asked Otto, incredulous- 
ly. “Unless they have a grudge against 
your father, I don’t see why they should 
go to so much trouble.” 

“It’s the swamp plume-hunters,” re- 
turned: Weston, emphatically. ‘‘ They don’t 
want anybody in the swamp to disturb their 
game. There’s been a good deal of talk 
about passing a law to stop them from 
shooting the plumage birds in the Ever- 
glades, and they’re naturally angry at 
everyone who comes down here to inter- 
fere. I suppose they think the survey lines 
will make it easier for the game officers to 
stop their cruel work.” 

They halted on the brink of the stream 
where the trees and vines had been cleaned 
away at some time by the surveyor’s axe, 
but young buds and sprouts had already 
covered the ground again with a carpet of 
bright green. Looking at the apparently 
untouched mass of foliage and vines, Otto 
said with a note of incredulity in his voice: 

“Why, there are no tracks here at all, 
and no signs of any hole where you say the 
stake stood!” 


Weston dropped down on his hands and 
knees. After a few moments of silent study 
of the ground, he replied slowly: 

“ They’ve been pretty slick. I don’t even 
see a trampled leaf or broken twig. It’s 
strange—very strange!” 

“Seems to me,” drawled Otto, “that 
you’re the victim of a bad dream. That 
supper of fried catfish didn’t agree with you, 
Weston.” 

Weston knelt silently on the ground, and 
shook his head slowly. He was uncon- 
vinced of his error, but he was puzzled. 

“We'll pace it off with the other stakes, 
and take the course from the sun and com- 
pass,” he announced finally, rising and pre- 
paring to execute this decision. 

“Which will prove to your doubting 
mind that you’re mistaken,” cheerfully in- 
terposed Otto. “I’ve heard of hunters get- 
ting turned around in the woods so they 
couldn’t tell north from south, or east from 
west. Say, cousin, in which direction does 
the sun rise?” 

Weston was too busily engaged in de- 
termining the exact position of the stake 
by the other line of the survey to heed this 
chaffing. Otto, dogging his heels, counted 
with him the paces. 

“One, two, three,” he said, until twenty 
were reached. Then he lagged behind, and 
forgot the number, but Weston continued: 
“Twenty-one, twenty-two—hello! Now 
we'll have it!” 

Otto instantly forgot the diverting cir- 
cumstances that had called his mind astray, 
and demanded, “ Well, what have you got? 
—the plume-hunter and stake-puller ?” 

‘““No, but the distance, and—yes, the hole 
where the second stake stood. See here 
now, you doubting Thomas, isn’t that a 
stake-hole, and hasn’t it been recently oc- 
cupied ?” 

Otto got down lamely on his hands and 
knees—for he was stiff and sore from long 
tramping and camping in the damp swamp 
—and after a minute examination of the 
ground, he replied solemnly : 
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“It is certainly a hole in the ground, 
cousin, and one that may have held a stake 
within the past year. Yes, there is fresh 
earth here, and a bent twig there, and a 
trampled leaf yonder. Truly, cousin, we’re 
on the trail of the miscreant. It only re- 
mains for us to follow the scent and de- 
mand his life. You lead, and I'll follow— 
at a distance.” 

“Come, Otto, try to be serious for a mo- 
ment,” interrupted Weston, a little impa- 
tiently. “This is a serious matter for us. 
It’s the same as last winter. Father had 
just finished the survey and reported to the 
government when somebody destroyed all 
of his work by moving the stakes. It was 
like a Chinese puzzle after that. Stakes 
that ought to have run north and south were 
altered so as to run east and west, and it 
was impossible to guide yourself through 
the swamp by their aid. Naturally the 
work had to be done all over again, and 
here it is being ruined the second time— 
and right under our noses. I say it is a 
shame, and I’m not going to stand it! I’m 
going to camp on the trail of these plume- 
hunters until I can bring them to justice!” 

“Tn that case count me in with you,” 
replied Otto, suddenly dropping his air of 
mock-seriousness. “I didn’t really under- 
stand, cousin. I thought you were half in 
Jestst 

““T was never more earnest in my life. 
I’ve been thinking the matter out, and if 
we hurry up we might catch them. They 
were certainly round our camp last night, 
and they’re following the east and west 
line of stakes. We should break camp at 
once, and follow their trail.” 

“But you say they have covered their 
trail pretty well,” answered Otto, once more 
studying the ground about the spot where 
the stake had stood. “Do you think we 
can track them?” 

“ Not entirely by their trail,’ Weston re- 
plied, thoughtfully, “but we can by our 
compass. If they’re following the line of 
the survey our compass will guide us. All 
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we'll have to do is to keep due west, and 
we'll strike the other stakes and probably 
those engaged in moving them.” 

“Then the sooner we get off the better.” 

“Yes, we'll pack our things at once.” 

While speaking the two turned and hur- 
ried back to their camp. Within a very 
short time they packed up their few camp 
utensils and were ready for a hasty de- 
parture. 

The sun was now well up above the 
horizon, and its warm rays were causing 
the swamps to reek and sweat, the moisture 
rising in fog-like mists that half obscured 
the sky. The two young hunters followed 
the higher ridge of ground that divided the 
low hummocks and separated the winding 
lagoons one from another. 

Weston, the taller of the two, was the 
natural leader of the expedition by virtue 
of his expert wood craftsmanship and long 
life in the Florida swamps. Otto, while 
slighter and shorter, was not far behind his 
cousin in endurance, while a certain re- 
sourcefulness in emergencies often gave 
him an advantage. 

Weston Winthrop had lived five years in 
the sunny South, during which time he had 
explored with his father—a government 
surveyor—the greater part of the Ever- 
glades, the great Cypress Swamp, and the 
Mangrove swamps that border on Lake 
Okeechobee and extend to the very edge of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The almost trackless 
swamps and hummocks had never before 
been crossed by a surveyor’s chain, and the 
commission given to Mr. Winthrop to sur- 
vey and map out the whole unmarked 
region of Southern Florida was both an 
important and difficult one. As preliminary 
to his work, one whole winter had been 
spent in studying the maps and surveys of 
those who had preceded him on either coast 
line, and then two winters had been wasted 
in hard, exhausting labor in the swamps— 
wasted, because, as Weston explained to 
Otto, someone had moved the stakes and 
cut down the trees “blazed” to guide one 
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through the thickest part of the surveyed 
swamp. 

Otto had been in the state less than a 
month, his pale face indicating that he was 
more accustomed to bending over books 
than to handling a gun in the woods, but 
he was fast learning the ways of those 
whose work and pleasures take them con- 
tinually out of doors in the free air and 
sunshine. His shoulders had already lost 
much of their droop, his face had taken on 
a rich tan of brown, and his eyes were 
bright with healthy and pleasurable excite- 
ment. 


—— O0———_ 
CHAPTER II. 


HE swamp deepened in places, de- 
scending into low, marshy hollows 


where one stepped gingerly from one 
thick palmetto root to another to avoid the 
pools of water, and the great masses of 
vines and semi-tropical vegetation obscured 
the vision so that one could scarcely see a 
dozen feet ahead. From these low levels, 
the frail would then lead to higher ridges 
of solid earth that ran, like the giant ribs 
of an inert body, across the vast swamp. 
There was a perceptible change in the char- 
acter of the trees and vines in these differ- 
ent levels. In the muck of the swamp hol- 
lows, the cypress trees grew, often standing 
knee-deep in water, while on the ridges the 
pine and black-jack oak flourished. The 
trailing vines of swamp ivy and the richly- 
perfumed jasmine, with its abundant yellow 
flowers, covered the sluggish pools in the 
former places, while the wild orange and 
lemon blossoms scented the air and spread 
a canopy of rich green over the upland 
sections. 

Even the living inhabitants of the swamp 
divided the land between them, each group 
staying within its unmarked boundaries, and 
seldom intruding upon the preserves of the 
other. ‘T’he deadly water moccasin coiled 
slothfully among the watery bogs of the 
hollows, and the diamond-back rattler 
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guarded the drier regions. The long-legged 
cranes, and equally ungainly ibises and 
flamingoes, forsook the upland ridges to 
wade knee-deep in the lagoons and marshes ; 
but the wild turkey, the mocking-birds, the 
cardinals, the nonpareils, and the rarer 
plumaged and songbirds preferred the re- 
gion of dry, sandy soil where they could 
run about without wetting their feet. 

To Otto, the ever-changing and shifting 
scenes appealed more than to Weston. At 
every step some startling novelty of forest 
conditions was revealed to him. The new- 
ness of the strange scenes, and the stranger 
plants, flowers and birds fascinated him, 
and he wished to stop and study them. But 
Weston was a born hunter, and he was now 
hot on the scent of his quarry. More than 
once he impatiently answered Otto’s ques- 
tions, and finally blurted out: 

“Come, come, don’t stop to talk to every 
lizard you see, or to botanize. This isn’t 
one of your school excursions. We’re after 
somebody who may give us trouble before 
we’re through, and we want all our wits 
about us.” 

“Then you intend to fight if you find 
him?” 

“T’m going to make him go back to Fort 
Myers with me,” stubbornly replied Weston. 
“ He’s just as guilty of a crime as if he had 
broken into father’s house and robbed him.” 

“And if he won’t go peacefully ?” queried 
Otto. 

“Then he’ll go at the point of my gun.” 

“But suppose ”’—replied Otto, with a 
shrug of his shoulders—“ suppose he’s 
armed, and ‘ gets the drop on you first,’ as 
they say out West?” 

“Haven't we two guns between us?” 

“Yes—I suppose so,” stammered Otto. 
“But if there are two of them, I don’t see 
that we are much better off.” 

“Well, we mustn’t let them get the drop 
on us,” was Weston’s comment. “ That’s 
why I’m anxious that you keep your eyes 
and wits about you. We may need them 
pretty soon.” 
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MORE PRECAUTION. 


WITH 


THEY RESUMED THEIR JOURNEY 
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They trudged onward for some distance 
without further conversation. Weston, 
with his pocket compass in hand, stopped 
every few moments to be sure of his course, 
and then he would plunge through the 
thickets of palmettoes, briers and vines 
with renewed energy, followed at a short 
distance by Otto. Their progress was not 
altogether devoid of noise, for at every few 
paces they flushed a flock of quail or terri- 
fied some old turkey gobbler or plunged 
almost directly upon a bevy of chattering 
paroquets. None of these birds sought to 
conceal their amazement and resentment in 
quiet, orderly retreat, but on the contrary 
voiced their anger in shrill voices or loud 
whirring of wings. 

“Pshaw! I believe there are turkey gob- 
blers or quail in every bush,” impatiently 
exclaimed Weston, when they flushed a par- 
ticularly large and noisy flock of the latter. 

“Tf we were hunting for them,” re- 
marked Otto, “I suppose we wouldn’t scare 
one up in half a morning’s tramp.” 

Weston did not answer this remark, for 
he stood as though suddenly petrified, hold- 
ing aloft a warning hand. Otto took his 
cue, and stopped so suddenly that one foot 
remained half suspended in midair, while 
the other rested on a bent twig, which he 
knew when released would fly back with a 
sharp crack. It seemed to him full ten 
minutes that his cousin kept him in this 
uncomfortable attitude of suspense. Then 
the warning hand dropped slowly, and 
Weston said: 

“T thought I heard something ahead. 
But it must have been some stray animal or 
big bird.” 

“We're coming into the enemy’s coun- 
try now, and we may stumble upon them at 
any time.” 

“Tow do you know all that?” 

“By the line of stakes we should find 
ahead. We're nearly at the end of the old 
section, and when we come to the boundary, 
we'll probably find our plume-hunters busily 
engaged in destroying the survey.” 
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They resumed their journey with more 
precaution. Weston set the example by 
treading so softly and carefully on the 
leaves and sticks that no sound seemed to 
follow his footsteps. Otto tried in vain to 
move in the same noiseless fashion, but his 
feet were constantly striking some twig 
that sprang up and cracked him in the face, 
or accidentally snapped like the report of a 


toy pistol. Weston turned once or twice 
and scowled. Otto flushed, and muttered 
back: 


“TI can’t help “it, ‘cousin. I’m not7a 
hunter like you.” 

To make amends for his clumsiness, Otto 
gradually dropped behind, hoping thus to 
avoid any trouble through his inexperience 
and lack of skill. It was difficult to keep 
pace with Weston under the circumstances, 
for with the skill of a veteran he seemed 
to glide through the bushes and place each 
foot down so lightly that not a dry leaf 
rustled or a dead branch cracked. The dis- 
tance between them was increased to some- 
thing like a score of yards when Otto whis- 
tled softly as a signal for his cousin to 
wait. Almost at the same moment, Weston 
raised his hand in warning, and then 
dropped down in the bushes. 

Otto disappeared almost as quickly, and 
the two remained hidden from view for 
several minutes. Nothing suspicious ahead 
developed, and, as only the various cries 
and songs of the swamp inhabitants could 
be heard, Otto ventured to raise his head 
a trifle above the clump of saw-palmettoes 
in front of him. Weston was also restive 
under the restraint, and was apparently 
waiting for his cousin to approach. Gradu- 
ally Otto crawled toward him, picking his 
way so carefully that he did not once make 
a leaf or twig crackle. When he reached 
Weston’s side, the latter pointed toward a 
distant clump of dense vines and bushes, 
from the top of which something seemed 
to move. 

At one moment it looked like a long leaf 
vibrating in the soft breeze that blew 


. v re 
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through the swamp, and again it assumed 
the shape and color of a handsome bird of 
paradise swaying from some branch of a 
tree. Finally Weston recognized the object 
as that of a long plume of an osprey. 

“Only a bird after all?” queried Otto, 
in a low voice. 

“Tt’s only a plume,’ Weston replied 
softly, “but it looks suspicious—very sus- 
picious.” 

“How can a feather look suspicious ?” 


“Why, for instance—there, it has disap- - 


peared!” 

For a second it was lost to sight, and 
then it reappeared and once more bobbed 
up and down. There was something 
strangely fascinating about the plume 
which made both boys watch in silence. 
Otto finally whispered: 


“What are you suspicious about, 
cousin ?” 
“T think,’ answered Weston, slowly, 


“yes, I’m sure, it is a plume stuck in the 
hat or cap of somebody.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Otto, instantly recog- 
nizing the possibilities of trouble ahead, and 
realizing now the need of caution. 

“It’s a swamp plume-hunter, or [’m—” 
began Weston, carefully fingering his gun. 
Then instantly he broke off in the middle 
of his sentence to look more closely. 

The plume had suddenly jumped up 
above the top line of bushes, and the dark 
head of the wearer could be distinctly seen. 
Weston took one glance, and appeared to 
raise his rifle to shoot; -but Otto in his 
haste to rise stepped on a twig that snapped 
sharply. 

The loud, penetrating noise acted like 
magic on the wearer of the osprey plume. 
Both head and plume disappeared. For an 
instant the two boys hesitated, hoping to 
see the feather return; but Weston, with a 
sudden grunt of anger, broke cover, and 
rushed hurriedly toward the thicket of 
dense bushes and palms. 

When they reached the scene where the 
osprey plume and strange black head had 


been seen, they searched eagerly every cor- 
ner of the thicket, poking their guns under 
the heaps of dried leaves, and pushing back 
the clumps of palmettoes; but there was no 
sign of anyone there, nor even tracks to 
corroborate the testimony of their eyes. 
Weston started off several times on false 
trails, only to return to the original starting 
point with a look of disgust written all over 
his face. 

“Tt’s no use, Otto,” Weston said in re- 
ply to his look of inquiry. “It was an 
Indian, and you might as well look for a 
snake in those bushes as for him,” 

“An Indian!” exclaimed Otto, rising 
from the ground. 

“Yes, one of the Seminoles. They live 
in the swamp down among the sandy 
islands or keys of the Everglades.” 

“Then he wasn’t our man, after all?” 

“T don’t know yet. I’m trying to think 
itsout.. It’'sa newclue.” 


oO 


CHAPTERAIL, 


ESTON stood against the cypress 
WV tree for a long time. Otto grew 

restless and impatient under the 
prolonged silence of his cousin, and, after 
failing to attract his attention by snapping 
viciously with his stick at the head of a 
tall reed-grass, he blurted out: 

“T wish you’d do some of your thinking 
out loud.” 

Weston turned his head and smiled; but 
his thoughts were still far away, and not 
directly concerned with the welfare of his 
companion. 

“Of course, you can hold up that tree 
all the morning if you want to,” Otto con- 
tinued, “ but I’m not going to stand here to 
watch you. I’m going to hunt Indians or 
plume-hunters.” 

“No, you’re not,” his cousin replied sud- 
denly, rousing himself from his abstrac- 
tions. “ You’re going to help me solve this 
puzzle.” 
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“Then give me a hint of what you're 
thinking about. What has this Seminole 
Indian’s presence here to do with the mat- 
ter, anyway?” 

“A good deal. The fact is, Otto, I don’t 
think the swamp plume-hunters moved the 
stakes after all.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Otto, with long- 
drawn breath. ‘“ What’s happened to 
change your mind? You think this Indian 
was moving the stakes?” 

“Yes, I do, and I’m going to find out for 
sure before I do anything else. Then [’ll 
know how to act.” 

“What object could the Indians have in 
pulling up the stakes and moving them to 
some other place? Besides, how could they 
run them in straight lines without a com- 
pass?” 

“You don’t understand the cunning of 
the Seminoles, if you think they couldn’t 
do that! Why, they could draw a straight 
line through the worst part of this swamp, 
and never look at the sun to guide them. 
They could find any trail in the Everglades 
with eyes closed. And no one except an 
Indian can conceal footprints in this swamp 
so that a white man can’t trail him. They 
know these swamps and Everglades as we 
know our own homes.” 

“ But why should they want to touch the 
stakes?” asked Otto again. 

“That’s the question that’s puzzled me, 
but now I think I can explain it,’ Weston 
answered slowly. “The Seminoles haven’t 
any particular reason to love the white men, 
and they’re very suspicious of anyone who 
hunts in these swamps. Only the plume- 
hunters and swamp-traders have made 
friends with them, and even they cannot 
always induce the Indians to trust them. 
Their villages are located somewhere in the 
heart of the ‘Glades and they try to keep 
them secret from the white hunters. 

“You remember, the United States sol- 
diers were sent down to Florida to conquer 
the Seminoles when they refused to be 
moved to another part of the country. They 


didn’t want to leave the homes of their 
ancestors, and they retreated into the 
swamps. The soldiers tried to follow them, 
but they got pretty well tangled up in here, 
I guess.” 

“T should think they might,” remarked 
Otto, looking at the thickets and lagoons of 
the great swamp. “A regiment of soldiers 
would be about as much out of place here 
as a chicken in a duck pond.” 

“ They were,” Weston responded. “They 
couldn’t do anything with the enemy. The 
Indians retreated, and fought from behind 
trees and clumps of palmettoes until the 
soldiers were desperate. After fighting for 
some time in the woods, a retreat was or- 
dered, and the Indians were allowed to hoid 
possession of the ’Glades. No white man 
could follow them to their secret hiding- 
places. I guess they’re the only tribe of 
Indians that have never been conquered by 
our people.” 

“They ought to be pretty proud of that 
fact,” said Otto, with a little ring of re- 
sentment in his voice, “for they can boast 
of what much larger tribes never could do.” 

“Yes, but it’s the conditions of the 
’Glades, and not so much their courage, that 
saved them,” replied Weston, with a smile. 
“Well, they’ve been living in the swamps 
ever since. They’re peaceful enough, and 
don’t bother anybody. But they’re suspi- 
cious—very suspicious. I think they have 
reason for it, too. Their old chief was 
captured while attending a conference un- 
der a flag of truce, and imprisoned. He 
wasn't maltreated, but he died in prison, 
and that’s enough for the Indians. They 
can’t forget that. No explanation explains 
to them. It was a fatal blunder on the part 
of the soldiers. 

“There was another attempt made to 
conquer them, I believe, and the govern- 
ment ordered the agents to remove them 
from their hunting grounds to a reservation 
allotted to them. But the Seminoles were 
plucky and determined. They fought again, 
and retreated further into the Everglades, 
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and for a time practically vanished. That’s 
why you'll find on the records of the War 
Department the statement that the Florida 
Seminoles are an extinct tribe of Indians. 
Oh, well, there are some eight hundred of 
them down here, and they have five vil- 
lages—one at Okeechobee, another at Cow 
Creek, a third at Big Cypress, a fourth at 
Miami, and a fifth at New River. These 
villages are known, and other smaller de- 
tachments may be located somewhere in the 
swamps.” 

“ Have you ever visited one?” interrupted 
Otto. 

“No, but I’m going to,” replied Weston. 
“T’m going to visit every one, if necessary.” 

“When, and why ?” 

“Right away. I’m going to find out 
why they’re moving these survey stakes.” 

“You think they are the guilty ones, 
then ?” 

“I know it now. It’s strange that it 
didn’t occur to father or me before.” 

Otto once more seated himself on the 
ground and asked for further information. 

“You have still left my first question un- 
answered,” he said. “ Why should the 
Indians move the stakes?” 

“ Because they are suspicious of them. 
They don’t understand their meaning. They 
know that they were put here by the white 
men. They have probably watched us sur- 
veying the swamp with our instruments, 
and then saw us drive the stakes in the 


-ground and cut the bark from the trees to 


mark the way through the woods. What is 
more simple than to take these signs as bad 
omens? How do they know but the sol- 
diers are returning to fight them? It was 
only a comparatively short time ago that 
President Cleveland sent a commission 
down here to help the Indians, and a school- 
house was erected for them near one of 
their villages. The Seminoles said nothing, 
but one morning the agents of the govern- 
ment woke up to find that the Indian village 
had vanished over night. The schoolhouse 
was there, but no scholars. 


“That will show you how suspicious the 
Indians are of the whites. They don’t 
trust them. Anything unusual excites their 
fear, and makes them crafty and wary. So 
when they saw our stakes in the woods they 
simply moved them to other places. They 
thought they were intended to guide the 
soldiers through the swamps. By moving 
them they could mix the soldiers up. Isn’t 
that a natural explanation?” 

“Tt seems so,” replied Otto slowly. “ But 
if that’s the case, I should think you had a 
harder task ahead than if the plume-hunt- 
ers were the guilty ones. 

“Yes, you’re right,” answered Weston, 
slowly. “I don’t think it would do much 
good to appeal to the authorities at Fort 
Myers; I’m going to appeal directly to the 
Indians.” 

Otto looked incredulous, and whistled 
softly. 

“Don’t you think you’d better catch your 
Indians first?” he said, with a laugh. “ You 
just said they were the most elusive things 
down in these swamps.” 

“ So they are, but even Indians can’t hide 
a whole village at an hour’s notice. I’m go- 
ing to hunt for their chief in his village, 
and explain to him that this survey means 
no harm to his people.” 

“Who is the Seminole chief?” 
Otto, with increasing interest. 

“There is no big chief who has absolute 
authority over all the Indians,” explained 
Weston. “Osceola was their last great 
chief, the one who died in prison after being 
treacherously captured. Billy Bowlegs de- 
scended from Osceola, and he has more 
authority than anyone living among them 
to-day. When he dies there will probably 
be no chief to succeed him. The five vil- 
lages select a member to attend the council 
of chiefs, and these select their head man, 
who is leader for that time.” 

“Then Billy Bowlegs is the Indian you 
want to see?” — 

“Yes, and I’m going to start out at once 
to find him. They have their ‘Green Corn 


asked 
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Dance’ this month, and we'll find Billy 
Bowlegs there. 

“Where is the dance held?” 

“ That I don’t know,” responded Weston, 
with a dubious shake of the head. “It will 
be at one of the five villages, but which one 
I don’t know. We must find out. Now this 
Indian we just frightened away from here 
could tell us if we could catch him, and—” 

“And persuade him to tell,” interrupted 
Otto. 

“Yes, persuade or bribe him to tell. A 
few worthless trinkets will go a long way, 
sometimes, toward taking them open their 
mouths.” 

—_O0—— 


CHAPTER LV. 


HE two boys had been hunting on the 
ale edge of the big Cypress Swamp not 

far from the Caloosahatchie River 
when these incidents occurred. Mr. Win- 
throp had been called to Washington on 
business concerning the surveys which he 
had undertaken for the government, and 
the two cousins, left alone to their own de- 
vices, had decided upon a week’s hunting 
trip in the swamp. They worked their way 
up the Caloosahatchie in light boats, and 
after securing these in a good hiding-place, 
they penetrated deep into the great cypress 
swamp. 

They were still on the northern edge of 
it where the land slopes gradually toward 
the river. This section had been the most 
difficult to survey, and Mr. Winthrop had 
repeatedly assured his son that he could 
never repair the damages if the plume- 
hunters or other vandals moved the stakes 
the second time. 

“You see, father has received nothing 
for his two winters’ work,’ Weston ex- 
plained to Otto, as they turned their foot- 
steps toward the hiding-place of their boats, 
“and this will ruin him. The government 
won't make any payments on the survey 
until it is finished and the maps accurately 
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made. A survey without any sign-posts or 
stakes is about as worthless as a wagon 
without wheels.” 

“ And a survey with wrong sign-posts, I 
suppose, is even worse than none at all,” 
replied Otto. : 

““Yes, much worse, for it gets father in 
trouble. It makes the inspectors who go 
over the survey think he doesn’t under- 
stand his business. Last winter when he 
reported his survey finished, it was ex- 
amined by inspectors sent down here, and 
they found the stakes and numbers of the 
sections all mixed up. Father spent a fort- 
night in convincing them that the work had 
been tampered with. I don’t know whether 
he could explain it satisfactorily the second 
time.” 

They had reached an open lagoon that 
gleamed in the sunlight, when Otto ex- 
claimed: 

“Wait a minute, Weston!” 

Pointing toward the densely-clothed 
banks of the water, Otto continued when 
his cousin stopped: ‘‘ Did you ever see such 
a sight? Look at those cranes and ibises! 
Aren't they handsome creatures? And 
there comes a scarlet-clad flamingo!” 

Weston, in spite of his absorption, smiled 
at the admiration of his cousin, and stopped 
long enough to permit him to enjoy the 
scene. 

“What a place this is!” continued Otto, 
carried away by the exquisite view and the 
troop of birds wading in the muddy water. 
“Tt’s better than a menagerie. The swamp 
is full of rare birds, and they don’t seem 
to be afraid of us, either.” 

“No,” answered Weston, slowly, “ but 
for all that they are not exactly happy. 
They’re all looking out for danger. The 
big birds and animals are preying upon the 
smaller ones most of the time. If you'll 
listen to the songs in the swamp, you'll hear 
a good many screams that don’t indicate 
much pleasure. I don’t think animal and 
bird life is held very high down here. It’s 
the crowded quarter of bird land. It’s a 
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city for them, but they don’t have equitable 
laws. Might makes right in the swamp, 


and—now look at that big alligator! He’s. 


on the hunt for some food.” 

Gliding quietly, and scarcely perceptibly, 
across the lagoon was a big saurian, with 
only his snout visible above the smooth sur- 
face. It was evident to the two watchers 
that he was approaching the silent birds by 
a series of roundabout circles. Either the 
birds were oblivious of their danger, or they 
despised the clumsy creature creeping so 
slowly but surely upon them. 

Otto watched the development of the 
tragedy with fascinated eyes, while back of 
him a few paces Weston stood in apparent 
abstraction. Suddenly Otto started and ex- 
claimed: 

““Tm going to save those birds from a 
horrible death! Hand me my gun, Weston, 
and I’ll scare them away!” 

Otto, carrying his gun in his hand, ran 
around the edge of the lagoon until he 
could get a better view of the birds. He 
stopped in the midst of a dense, swampy 
thicket, and, placing his gun to his shoul- 
ders, fired toward the approaching alligator. 
He knew that the small birdshot would rat- 
tle harmlessly on the thick hide of the 
saurian, but the sharp report of the gun 
accomplished its purpose. 

The flock of cranes and ibises flapped 
their wings and lifted their ungainly bodies 
in the air, dragging long, loosely-hung legs 
behind them like the tail of a kite. The 
alligator snorted, and with a vicious snap 
plunged into the depths of the lagoon. 

With the flight of the birds, Weston, who 
had been watching the proceedings, ex- 
claimed, “ There, Otto, you’ve saved them, 
and hit the alligator! Now come ahead 
and make for the boats!” 

But Otto, instead of replying to this call, 
suddenly threw up his hands and uttered a 
cry of distress. 

Weston, unable to imagine any cause for 
such actions, added: 

“T’m going on, and you can follow!” 
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There was no anxiety in his voice, but 
a moment later when his cousin repeated 
his sharp exclamation of pain, he stopped 
and looked inquiringly in his direction. 
Otto’s head disappeared almost simultane- 
ously from view. 

“What’s the matter, Otto?” shouted 
Weston, thoroughly aroused and alarmed 
now by his cousin’s queer actions. 

He reached the clump of bushes in a few 
strides. White with anxiety at the un- 
known trouble ahead, Weston dashed 
through the thicket and found his cousin 
lying on his back with a clump of saw- 
palmettoes serving as a pillow. 

“Otto!” he shouted in dismay. 
what is it? What has happened? 
quick !” 

For answer Otto raised himself on an 
elbow, and, pointing toward the bank of 
the lagoon, said, “ There he goes! Kill 
him! He bit me!” 

There was a flash of something wrig- 
gling in the bushes. It seemed like a beau- 
tiful kaleidoscopic picture, with flashing bits 
of colored glasses arranged in symmetrical 
order, and then with a wriggle it was gone, 
disappearing among the leaves and moss as 
mysteriously as it had come. 

“Tt was—” began Otto. 

But his sentence was drowned in the 
sharp report of Weston’s gun. Quick as 
he was to shoot at the disappearing snake, 
however, the reptile was quicker, and when 
he stepped forward to look for his victim, 
there was nothing but shredded twigs and 
burnt leaves to show how true his aim had 
been. 

“Did you kill him?” asked Otto, in a 
faint voice. Then seeing the disappoint- 
ment on his cousin’s face, he added: “It 
was a rattlesnake, Weston. I saw him and 
heard his rattle; he was in the bushes at 
my feet when I shot at the alligator. He 
struck me. just as I pulled the trigger.” 

“Are you sure it was a rattler?” asked 
Weston, his own face as white as that of 
his cousin. 


Oto, 
Speak 
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“ Where did he strike you?” 

“Here on my leg,” replied the prostrate 
boy. “It’s swelling now, and turning 
black.” 

The sight of the dark swelling brought 
to Otto for the first time a full realization 
of his great peril. To be bitten by the 
deadly diamond-back rattler in the heart of 
the Florida ’Glades, with no possible med- 
ical help within many miles, was an experi- 
ence sufficient to frighten a much older and 
wiser person. Even Weston felt his own 
resourceful mind suddenly made weak and 
helpless. What could he do beyond making 
a torniquet with his handkerchief above 
the bite to keep the poison from spreading 
upward? With swift, skillful hands he 
wrapped the handkerchief around the rapid- 
ly swelling leg, and then twisting it with a 
stick until Otto winced he held the bandage 
there an instant while he inspected the 
wound. 

There were two slight, reddish incisions 
below the knee to show where the rattler’s 
venom had entered the blood, and all round 
them the flesh was discolored. While 
Weston gazed, he could see the leg swell, 
and even above his tourniquet the skin 
slowly assumed a darker appearance. 

“Does it hurt much, Otto?” he asked in 
a whisper. 

“Yes, but the leg is getting numb. I—I 
think I’m going to faint, Weston.” 

“You mustn’t, cousin,” almost shouted 
Weston. ‘“ You must fight it off. It’s the 
poison, and it will never do.” 

The white face frightened him, and he 
shook his cousin fiercely, striving to throw 
off the drowsy, faint spell. 

“You must get up and walk around, 
Otto!” he exclaimed. “Come, try to get 
up! Tl help you.” 

With great difficulty Otto raised himself 
on his strong leg, and, leaning on his cou- 
sin, he tried to hobble along. Each step, 
however, made him wince and groan with 
pain. The wounded leg was nearly double 
its normal size, and there was little doubt 


in either mind that the poison was doing its 
duty. The swelling continued to increase, 


working upward until the knee lost all 


shape, and was nearly double the girth of 
the lower part of the thigh. 

“T don’t seem to have any feeling in that 
foot,” Otto said finally. “It’s only in the 
upper part of the leg that it pains.” 

“ But you have no pain in the body yet?” 
Weston asked fearfully. 

“Tm beginning to have queer feelings 
down here on my left side,” answered Otto, 
slowly. 

Fortunately his cousin’s face was turned 
from him, and he could not see the spas- 
modic twitch of the lips. Weston, realizing 
that the worst was to be expected, had 
turned a shade pale, and with difficulty he 
withheld a groan that sprang to his lips. 

“Do you think it is very dangerous?” 
asked Otto, stopping a moment to rest. 

“T—I hope not,” responded Weston, hesi- 
tatingly. “We'll hope for the best. Are 
you quite sure it was a rattlesnake ?” 

“Yes, and he was as big round as my 
arm. He would make a fine stuffed speci- 
men. I wish—?’ 

“What is it?” demanded Weston, as he 
stopped and gasped as for breath. 

“A pain in my stomach. I think I must 
rest, Weston. I’m faint again. I don’t 
think I can take another step.” 

“No, no, you must not stop,” replied 
Weston. ‘‘We must fight this off, Otto. 
It is dangerous. It’s no use trying to de- 
ceive ourselves. A _ rattlesnake’s bite is 
nearly always fatal.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?’ gasped Otto. 
“Don’t they often recover ?” 

“T’ve heard of the Indians curing the 
bite. They seem to have some medicine 
made of the leaves of swamp plants which 
counteracts the poison. But that may be 
mere talk. I don’t know. I wish we had 
someone here to help us.” 

As if to answer this desire, a tall, dark 
form, barbarically ornamented with feath- 
ers and fancifully strung rows of alligator’s 
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teeth, suddenly rose out of the bushes 
directly ahead and stood with folded arms 
awaiting them. A long waving plume of 
the osprey adorned his head-dress, and both 
boys were sure that it was the Indian they 
had observed earlier in the day. 


—Oo——_ 


CHAPTER. V, 


y X J) HETHER the strong, athletic Semi- 
nole was there to intercept them 
for evil purposes, or simply bent 

on some mission of peace and good-will, 

neither anxious boy stopped to inquire. 

With the same thought uppermost in their 

minds, they hurried forward to greet him 

in a way that must have surprised his 
stoical nature. Weston first addressed the 

Indian, who seemed like a young man, but 

with the unmistakable tribe adornments of 

a person of importance. 

“My white brother has been bitten by 
a rattlesnake,” he explained in English 
hoping that the Indian would understand 
the language which many of the Seminoles 
spoke in a broken dialect. “He cannot 
recover unless you help him. Your tribe 
knows how to save the red men from the 
poison. Will you not help my white 
brother ?” 

The Indian shook his head slowly, fold- 
ing his hands across his brawny chest. 
Weston felt his heart sink at the sight, 
for it indicated that the Seminole did not 
understand. 

“See!” the boy cried, holding Otto’s 
swollen leg in both hands. “See, a snake 
has bitten him!” 

He imitated with his hands the wriggling 
of a serpent, and closed his fingers on the 
leg to indicate how the jaws had left their 
imprint. The Indian nodded his head this 
time to show that he comprehended; but he 
offered no assistance. 

“Can’t you understand?” blurted out 
the boy finally. ‘“Can’t you help me? My 
cousin will die if you don’t do something.” 


Unmindful of Otto's feelings, Weston had 
spoken the truth, and, as it dawned slowly 
upon Otto, the little blood in his cheeks 
receded, and left him as white as a sheet. 

The whole horrible tragedy flashed. 
through his mind in an instant. Alone in 
the great forest, away from friends and 
relatives, with not even the chance of a de- 
cent burial—this was a death he could not 
face heroically! The tears forced them- 
selves to his eyes in spite of his effarts at 
self-control. 

“Weston, if I should die—” he began, 
turning toward his cousin. 


“You must not—cannot!”’ exclaimed 
Weston sharply. ‘“ This Seminole must 
help us. He can do it if he will. Ill make 
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him—bribe him 

He held up in his hands a beautiful revol- 
ver, which his father had presented him with 
as a birthday present; but, as the Indian 
showed no movement to accept the proffered 
offer, he added to it his rifle, then his pearl- 
handle pocketknife, a match-box of nickel 
and gold, a ring that he wore on his finger. 
But it was all to no purpose. The Indian 
preserved his stoical calm, watching the 
boys with his beady eyes, and standing as 
straight as any young sapling of the forest. 

For a moment Weston was quiet and 
thoughtful. Then the blood mounted to his 
forehead; his eyes flashed, and with an ex- 
clamation of anger he raised his rifle. 

“Then you shall die with him!” he said 
firmly. “If you won’t help my cousin, I'll 
send a bullet through your brain!” 

He leveled the rifle with the muzzle close 
to the Indian’s head. The Seminole’s own 
rifle stood near a tree a few feet back of 
him. He turned once as if to reach for it, 
but a warning cry from Weston made him 
desist. With calm indifference, the savage 
faced the deadly weapon pointed at him. 

“ Will you do it or not?’ demanded Wes- 
ton. “I believe you understand English 
and speak it; but you don’t want to let 
us know it. Well, I’ll shoot you the instant 
Otto swoons. I won’t wait for his death.” 
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It was a tragic moment—a dramatic 
scene! The sight of it took Otto’s mind 
from his own danger; he looked from one 
to the other—one the son of the swamp, 
a dusky warrior of an almost extinct tribe; 
the other his cousin, with equal daring 
and heroism on his face, but less command- 
ing in appearance in spite of his civilized 
clothing. 

Weston grew nervous under the strain. 
His threat appeared to affect the Indian no 
more than his bribes and_ pleadings. 

The tension of his nerves were suddenly 
jarred by a sharp cry of distress from Otto. 
The pain of his swollen leg had made his 
quiet reserve unequal to the task of hold- 
ing back the moan that sprang to his lips. 
The cry unnerved Weston. He lowered his 
rifle, and, seeing the pale, strained face of 
his cousin, he forgot all thoughts of ven- 
geance, and dropped down on his knees by 
his side. 

“What is it, Otto?’ he asked. 
the pain reached the body?” 

“Yes, and I’m going to faint, cousin. 
I can’t stand it.” 

The boys looked into each other’s face; 
their hands clasped, and for a few moments 
they were silent and oblivious to all else in 
the swamp. The Seminole was forgotten, 
and also the birds and animals which 
swarmed around them in such countless 
numbers. As in a vision their minds car- 
ried them back to two distant homes which 
would be placed in mourning. 

“Otto, I wish I could do something to 
help you,’ began Weston, and then his 
voice faltered. 

“ See, he’s going!” exclaimed the strick- 
en boy, pointing suddenly with one finger at 
the retreating figure of the Seminoie+ 

“The contemptible cur!” replied Weston, 
his thoughts returning to their former 
channel. 

“And he’s taken our rifles,’ continued 
Otto. 

Weston was instantly on his feet. The 
Indian was a dozen yards away, disappear- 
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ing in the thick clumps of trailing vines and 
palmettoes. A glance around convinced 
the boy that their rifles had been removed 
by the Indian. 

“T’ll make him pay for this, yet!’ he 
exclaimed, turning and running in the 
direction of the retreating figure. 

“No, no, come back!” exclaimed Otto. 
“ He'll shoot you!” 

“But I have my revolver. 
a good account of itself.” 

“But he can lie in wait for you, and 
shoot you down,” protested Otto. 

Weston reluctantly abandoned the chase. 
The Indian had disappeared almost as sud- 
denly and miraculously as he had first 
come upon the scene. 

“Tt may be, Otto, that the poison will 
not reach any vital part,’ Weston said, talk- 
ing more hopefully. “A good many hunt- 
ers recover from rattlesnake bite down here 
just on that account. Some of them say 
that the bite is not fatal except in the sum- 
mer season. It may be—” 

Otto looked up with a wan smile. 
saw through the little deception. 

“I’m afraid it’s no use, Weston,” he re- 
plied softly. “It’s terrible to think of, but 
if I must die I’m not going to be a coward. 
I’d rather know it, and not—” 

Weston suddenly dropped his head and 
sobbed. The calmness of Otto unnerved 
him more than anything else. To talk thus 
quietly of death made him realize his help- - 
less position, and in inward rebellion he 
protested against the fate which had 
doomed his cousin to such a terrible acci- 
dent. He had faced danger and death a 
dozen times before in the swamps; but the 
risk had always been a part of the life he 
enjoyed and he had not been terrified by it. 
Had they been attacked by Indians or wild 
animals, he could have faced death with 
calm imperturbability, not wincing once. 
But this quiet, slow, and sure ebbing away 
of life brought new sensations to his mind. 

He raised his head, rebelliously, and 
glanced vaguely through the swamp. 
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Through the thickets he knew that one end- 
less glade opened into another, and that no 
man could reach the border of civilization 
in less than two.or three days of hard 
travel. How could he then hope for relief 
in that direction? 

Behind him in the opposite direction 
stretched the endless vistas of cypress and 
tall grass, terminating finally in the watery 
wastes of Okeechobee. Somewhere within 
that great morass probably lurked Indians 
or white hunters who could lend him 
assistance, but how to reach them in time 
to save Otto burdened his mind with terri- 
ble grief and uncertainty. Unmindful of 
their troubles, the birds trilled and war- 
bled among the trees, and great alligators 
bellowed forth their hoarse cries to their 
mates. 

The whole swamp—pathless as a wilder- 
ness, and as terrible in its loneliness and 
wild beauty—was untouched by the little 
tragedy enacted on the bank of the lagoon, 
and for a moment Weston experienced a 
sensation of repulsion. It was cruel in its 
unsympathetic attitude. Even the trees 
appeared to laugh at him. 

From this reverie Weston was suddenly 
aroused by a movement of his cousin. 
Opening his eyes wide Otto touched him 
on the arm, and said: 
take the chance.” 

“See! There’s our Seminole again!” 

Weston sprang to his feet and turned to 
confront the straight figure of the swarthy 
Indian. Not a dozen feet away the man 
stood in majestic gloom and silence. So 
natural did he appear that it was hard to 
believe that he had mysteriously vanished 
only ten minutes before. 

The boys were so surprised by the reap- 
pearance of the Indian that they had no 
words to speak. They stared at him in 
silence. ‘This time the Indian spoke first. 
He moved silently until he stood directly 
over the prostrate figure of Otto. He car- 
ried no weapons in his hands and the 
boys felt no fear. 


In a deep guttural voice, the Seminole 
then said: 

“Tstahatka holwaugus stah.” 

Weston, who had picked up a few of the 
Seminole words in the course of his hunt- 
ing, tried to interpret the remark. Otto 
asked curiously: 

“ What does he say ?” 

““White man no good,’”-’ Weston 
answered slowly, as the, Indian’s meaning 
slowly dawned upon him. 

From the bosom of his coat, the savage 
next took a bunch of freshly plucked leaves. 
Handing these to Otto, he continued: 

“ Humbugchuscha.” 

Once more Weston racked his brain to 
remember where he had heard that word. 
before. A moment later he interpreted: 

“Bat plenty.” 

Otto took the leaves and smelt of them, 
debating in his mind whether or not to put 
them in his mouth. They had a strange 
odor which seemed to nauseate him. 

“ Humbugchuscha,” repeated the Indian. 


“Eat them, Otto,’ Weston said. “He 
evidently intends to help us. It may be 
the Indian’s cure for snake bite. Eat them.” 


“But if they should be poisonous?” 
queried Otto doubtfully. 

“They couldn’t hurt you any more than 
the poison of the rattlesnake. We must 
take the chance.” 

Without further protest Otto began to 
chew the leaves. If the odor was offensive, 
the taste was far more so. The Indian 
watched him quietly, showing no inclination 
to move until the last leaf was consumed. 

Then he grunted with satisfaction, and 
kneeling by the side of Otto looked at the 
swollen leg. Quietly pulling the stalk of 
a fleshy plant from another part of his dress 
he proceeded to squeeze this between his 
fingers. A dark liquid oozed from the 
fleshy bulb and dripped on the injured leg. 
Against the blue and purple flesh, the drops 
of juice appeared crimson in color. Otto 
and Weston watched the process eagerly 
and attentively. When the last drop of 
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juice was squeezed from the bulb, the In- 
dian flung it away, and gently rubbed the 
liquid up and down the leg. 

For five minutes he continued this opera- 
tion in absolute silence, using his fingers 
deftly to massage the leg and rub the liquid 
into the skin. Even while he was bathing 
the swollen limb, the dark hue seemed to 
disappear, and a light crimson color spread 
over it. Fascinated by the operation, Wes- 
ton forgot all else, and it was only when 
he finally looked up in surprise that he 
found his cousin’s eyes closed. 

“Otto, how do you feel?” he asked in 
alarm. 

“ Sleepy—very sleepy,” was the response. 
“T think the pain has left me.” 

At first Weston dreaded lest the drowsi- 
ness caused by the poison had overcome his 
cousin, but a moment later when he saw 
the reduced swelling, and the swiftly-chang- 
ing color of the skin, he knew that the 
Indian’s medicine had taken effect. 

“You have saved his life!” Weston ex- 
claimed, touching the kneeling Indian on the 
shoulder. ‘If I can do anything for you—” 

He stopped, for he knew that his words 
were not understood. The Seminole ap- 
parently understood no language other than 
the wild dialect which he had heard first 
from his own mother. Weston tried to 
communicate some of his feelings to the 
man by sign language; but if the Indian 
understood he betrayed no indication. He 
stood a moment longer over his sleeping pa- 
tient, and then with a grunt of satisfaction 
turned to leave. 

Weston besought him to stay, but the 
man shook his head, and pointed toward the 
swamp. In another moment he was stalk- 
ing away through the woods—a strange, 
silent phantom of the swamp. 


, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ESTON watched until the trees 
shut from view the tall form of the 


Seminole. When he turned back 
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to his cousin he gave a sigh of relief, for 
the crisis had apparently passed. Otto was 
sleeping as peacefully as a child, and the 
leg had lost much of its swelling, while 
the skin was rapidly resuming its natural 
color. 

Weston made no articulate exclamation, 
but in his heart he was breathing a prayer 
of thankfulness. 

Otto slept for the better part of an hour, 
and then slowly moved in his slumber and 
stretched his limbs. A moment later he 
opened his eyes and stared around him. 
The dreamless sleep left him somewhat be-- 
wildered. 

“ Where am I?” he queried. 

Almost instantly his mind recalled the 
events just transpired, and he sat up with 
an exclamation. 

“Did that Indian save me?” he de- 
manded. “ Why, the swelling in my leg has 
almost disappeared! Where is he?” 

“Gone!” answered Weston. “Gone as 
mysteriously as he appeared.” 

“And I was sleeping?” 

“Like a log, cousin. I never saw you 
so heavy with sleep.” 

“T wish he had waited until 1 could 
thank him. He saved my life, Weston, 
and that isn’t a small thing. I must find 
him again.” 

“Not a very easy thing to do in this 
swamp. If he wants to hide from you it 
would be a hard undertaking to find him.” 

“ But why should he hide? He’s a noble 
fellow, and we misjudged him.” 

“Yes, misjudged him, and threatened to 
shoot him if he didn’t help us,’ answered 
Weston musingly. “But I wonder what 
he did with our guns?” 

“ Aren't they standing there by the tree?” 
asked Otto, pointing to where they had for- 
merly stood. 

Weston uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. The two guns were in their place 
with nothing to indicate that the Indian 
had removed them. 

“T believe this is all a dream,” Weston 
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added after a moment of reflection. “That 
Indian and our guns appear and disappear 
like magic. One moment they are here, 
and the next they are not.” 

“Well,” laughed Otto, “it may seem like 
a dream to you, but it doesn’t to me. That 
snake bite was pretty real, and that stuff 
your Seminole gave me to eat was the bit- 
terest thing I ever tasted. 

“Tt was wonderful medicine anyway,” 
Weston said. “It acted like magic—put 
you asleep out of all pain, and made the 
swelling disappear in a few minutes.” 

“TI suppose if we knew the prescription 
we could make a fortune selling it. It was 
some kind of a swamp leaf that I never 
saw before.” 

Otto soon found that he could stand 
some of his weight on the injured leg, al- 
though for several days thereafter it was 
so numb that he could stick a pin in it 
without causing much pain. In some 
miraculous way the herb of the Indian had 
counteracted the poison of the snake, and 
the boy’s life had thus been saved. 

For half an hour they remained seated 
on the soft bed of leaves and palmetto roots, 
talking of their plans and Otto’s miraculous 
escape. Weston finally grew restless once 
more as his mind reverted to his former 
troublesome question. 

“Tf you feel able to limp along, Otto, I 
think we should move on,” he said. “ We 
should reach our boats before night, and 
then you can give your leg plenty of rest.” 

“ Are you going to seek the Seminoles in 
their camp?” Otto asked, as he tried his 
game leg, and found it quite strong and 
steady. 

“Yes, I’m going further up the Caloosa- 
hatchie to see if we can’t find a swamp- 
hunter who can direct us to one of the In- 
dian villages. At any rate, I know there’s 
one at Okeechobee, and we can reach it by 
boats.” 

“Well, if all the Seminoles are like the 
one we’ve met, I’m not afraid to hunt them 
up.” 


“Yes, but remember what this brave 
said, ‘Istahatka holwaugus stah’ (white 
man no good). I think that is about the 
opinion they all have of us.” 

“Then why did he save my life?” asked 
Otto warmly. 

“Didn’t you save the life of the flamin- 
goes and ibises when the alligators tried to 
eat them up?” 

Otto looked thoughtful and made no 
reply. 

Weston unpacked their camping outfit, 
and proceeded to prepare the dinner. The 
sun was directly overhead, and the swamps 
were warm and steaming, with the mist 
rising from a hundred lagoons and pools. 
The leafy branches of the trees protected 
the boys from the hot sun, and under their 
shade they ate their simple meal in comfort 
and pleasure. 

The water was teeming with catfish and 
sunfish, while an occasional pickerel or carp 
touched the bait the boys flung temptingly 
toward them. Game birds of all kinds filled 
the woods so that food was plenty. Nearly 
all the fresh water lakes and ponds were 
clear and cool, furnishing an abundance of 
drinking water. Only in the bayous and 
turgid streams was the water thick and 
muddy, tinged with the decaying wood and 
earth of the trees and palmetto roots. 

Weston was an expert camper. He fried 
some fish and sweet potatoes—which they 
had brought with them from their boats— 
made a cup of strong coffee, and sliced a 
few pieces of hard, stale bread. With this 
repast spread, the two young explorers pro- 
ceeded to enjoy their dinner better than 
many another would a course dinner at an 
expensive hotel. 

Weston was the first to remember that 
there was work ahead. Finally starting up 
from his recumbent position he said: 

“Come, Otto, we must be off. We want 
to reach the river before night. Can you 
walk?” 

“7 can limp,” 


“T’ll help you then. I'll pack up these 
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things and be ready in ten minutes.” 

In an incredibly short space of time, the 
few camping utensils were in a neat pack- 
age over Weston’s shoulders, and, with his 
disengaged arm extended to his cousin, he 
said: 

“ Now we’re off.” 

Otte walked the first fifteen minutes with 
only a slight limp, but after that the in- 
jured limb began to weaken. By using 
Weston’s arm as a partial support, he con- 
tinued the journey without much difficulty. 

As they proceeded along the trail, which 
Weston knew almost intuitively, the swamp 
grew denser and lower, sinking down in 
places to such muddy depths that they had 
to struggle quickly to extricate themselves 
from the mire and water. 

“Tf my game leg gets caught in one of 
these holes I’m done for,” remarked Otto, 
with a grimace. “I’m not sure but it would 
be easier to die from snake poison than to 
strangle to death in one of these mud 
holes.” 

“We're getting close to the edge of the 
river,” replied Weston, “and that’s why the 
swamp is so soft and muddy. Keep a good 
hold of me.” 

“T wish we could bring the river to us 
instead of going to it in this dense swamp. 
I’m faint and weak again.” 

“Brace up for a few more minutes, and 
we'll be there,’”’ Weston assured him con- 
fidently. “I think I see a break in the trees 
now. Yes, that’s the river.” 

“Suppose you go ahead then, and I'll 
rest here on this cypress-knee until you find 
the boats.” 

“All right. Tl bring them around to 
this lagoon. You shout if you need me.” 

Otto crawled to a cypress-knee, which 
offered a secure resting place above all the 
dampness. From this slightly elevated posi- 
tion he could watch the woods, and see 
glimpses of the river between the leafy 
boughs of the trees and vines. 

Weston left their camp traps with Otto 
while he plunged once more into the swamp. 
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Thus lightened of his load, he sprang for- 
ward easily and swiftly from one solid foot- 
hold to another. He soon disappeared from 
view, and Otto turned to a study of the 
swamp birds which were chattering among 
the trees and vines. 

How long he remained seated on the 
cypress-knee before he heard any suspicious 
noise in the distance, he could not very well 
say, for his active imagination had been 
busy with other scenes so that the flight 
of time meant nothing to him. A splash 
of an oar on the river first attracted his 
attention. Instantly looking up he caught 
a glimpse of the boat. 

“ Hello, Weston!” he exclaimed. 
found the boats all right?” 

There was no reply to this call, and the 
next moment Otto saw the silent boatman 
push his craft behind a screen of thick 
vines; but his hasty glimpse satisfied him 
that it was not Weston. Neither was it 
the Seminole Indian, who had so recently 
befriended them. The man was dressed in 
the ordinary rough clothes of the swamp 
plume-hunters, with a slouch hat decorated 
with feathers, and a rough shirt of dark 
gray. 

The appearance of the stranger, and his 
apparent anxiety to escape as quickly as 
possible from view, roused suspicion in 
Otto’s mind, and he pulled himself higher 
upon the cypress-knee to get another sight 
of the figure. This was impossible, for a 
thick screen of vines and cypress boughs 
effectually shut out that portion of the 
river. The next best thing, Otto decided, 
was to give the signal to his cousin, and 
raising his voice he uttered a shrill cry. 
This signal was answered a few moments 
later by Weston. They had agreed upon 
signals so they could communicate with 
each other intelligibly when separated in 
the swamp. ; 

Otto replied by imitating the whistle of 
the southern quail which Weston answered 
by the shrill hoot of the screech owl. Then 
came the cry of the whip-poor-will from 
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the cypress-knee, and the plaintive call of 
the night heron answered. It was their 
chance to test the success of their signals. 

In a few moments he could hear Weston 
crashing through the bushes, hurrying for- 
ward with unnecessary haste. Otto for an 
instant feared that he had frightened his 
cousin by giving the alarm, and to dispel 
his anxiety as soon as possible he shouted: 

“Don’t hurry, Weston! I’m all right!’ 

Weston pushed through a glade of swamp 
reeds and giant ferns, and answered quick- 
ly, “ But the boats are not all right. Some- 
one has taken yours and stolen half our 
store of goods from the other.” 

Otto, remembering the skulking figure in 
the boat, quickly reached the conclusion that 
the thief was not far distant. 

“IT saw him then, cousin!” he said in a 
loud whisper. ‘He passed this way not 
three minutes ago!” 

“Which way?” 

Otto pointed out the spot, and hastily told 
of his suspicions when the man made no 
reply to his call. 

“Then we'll catch him before night!’ 
answered Weston. “ He’s taken nearly all 
of our goods. You wait here until J get 
the other boat.” 


—_O0—_—_- 
CHAPTER VIL 


ESTON was gone scarcely five 
WV minutes this time. Otto. heard 

his paddle strike the water in 
quick, steady strokes. The boat had 
been concealed in the bushes only a 
short distance away, and Weston was 
an excellent paddler. The craft was not an 
ordinary Southern flat-bottomed river boat, 
nor an Indian dug-out, but a dainty Cana- 
dian canoe of birch—strong, light, and 
graceful. It had been shipped from the 
North as a present from Otto’s father, and 
its mate was now in the possession of the 
man who had passed up the river. In 
starting on their adventures up the Caloosa- 


hatchie, the two boys had carried their 
packs in the separate canoes, dividing up 
the load evenly. The thief had taken Otto’s 
canoe, with all that it contained, and nearly 
half the contents from Weston’s. Evidently 
it had been his intention to take both boats, 
but at the last moment he had been sur- 
prised by Weston’s appearance. The sec- 
ond canoe was floating away several feet 
from the shore when Weston plunged boldly 
into the water and secured it. 

“Quick, Otto!’ the boy now called, 
twisting the canoe close to the embank- 
ment. 

They were under way in less time than 
it takes to tell it. Otto took his position 
in the stern with one paddle, while Weston 
steadied the bow. The light canoe shot out 
into the river and turned upstream in the 
direction of Lake Okeechobee. The depart- 
ing sun glinted brightly through the foliage 
of the trees and lighted up the river in 
warm, golden hues. 

The boys kept their craft close to the 
edge of the densely-clothed shore, for with- 
in its shadows the fleeing thief might hide 
at any moment and laugh at their efforts to 
find him. Weston cautioned Otto to study 
closely every part of the embankment, while 
with sharp, eagle-like eyes he swept the 
distances ahead and noted every changing 
movement of palmetto and cypress bough. 

The Caloosahatchie was filled for some 
distance from the banks with tall, rank- 
growing saw-grass and reeds. It was an 
easy matter for a boatman to hide among 
these tall stalks, and Weston, when they 
reached a small forest of the grasses, slack- 
ened the speed of his canoe. Carefully and 
cautiously he watched each passing clump 
of reeds. Some of them were bent and 
broken by the wind; others were old and 
had fallen over by their own weight; and 
a few had been partly destroyed by the nest- 
ing and feeding birds. But all these Wes- 
ton passed without stopping his canoe. 
When they reached the middle of the tall, 
thick reeds, he suddenly leaned forward in 
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the canoe for closer inspection of a few 
broken ones. 

“These have been broken down lately,” 
he whispered. ‘I think our man has dis- 
appeared in here. You keep quiet now, and 
I'll do the paddling, for I may want to stop 
the canoe at a moment’s notice.” 

The tall reed grass parted easily before 
the canoe, and Weston made almost noise- 
less progress. Ahead of him he could see 
where the reeds had been parted and 
broken. It was a trail too large for that of 
an alligator, and it could not be that of a 
deer or bear, for such animals would not 
venture so far from the shore in the grass. 
It was unquestionably made by a boat. 

This fact Weston was sure of, and he 
proceeded with the utmost caution; but 
careful as he was he did not notice that the 
trail ahead suddenly turned and almost 
doubled upon itself. He was so eager in 
looking ahead that he had no eyes for any 
other point of the compass. Otto resting 
contentedly in the stern was less intent upon 
seeing objects in front, and consequently he 
saw the ruse of the thief in time. The man 
in doubling upon his tracks had returned al- 
most within five yards of his inward trail, 
and he now remained motionless in the 
reeds, hoping to escape observation. Otto 
saw him, and gave a little cry of alarm. 

The man seeing that discovery was in- 
evitable raised his paddle, and pushed his 
boat violently through the thick reeds. 
Then for an instant he turned toward the 
boys, and deliberately aimed a pistol and 
shot two or three times. The bullets whis- 
tled among the tall grasses, cutting off their 
heads, but passed harmlessly above the boys. 
The shots were evidently fired more to 
frighten than to harm them. 

“Tf you don’t want a taste of this keep 
away from me!” the man shouted. “I’m 
going to have this boat, and if you follow 
me I’Jl shoot both of you.” 

“Then try some of our shot!” exclaimed 
Weston angrily, picking up his gun and 
sending a load of duck-shot rattling 
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through the grass. The man muttered an 
angry reply, and returned the fire. This 
time the bullet whistled dangerously near 
their heads. 

“Keep low, Otto!” exclaimed Weston. 
“ He’s shooting now to hit!” 

Picking up Otto’s gun, Weston took good 
aim again, and shot low this time, directing 
his charge more against the boat than at 
the man. The load of heavy duck-shot 
plowed a lane through the tall grasses, and 
struck the retreating canoe broadside. 
Finding that the boys were going to fight 
stubbornly for possession of the craft, the 
man headed for the shore. A dense clump 
of saw-grass hid him from view for an in- 
stant, but when he emerged into the open 
again the attack was renewed. Otto pad- 
dled now while Weston directed the aim of 
the guns. 

Two against one was too much, under the 
circumstances, and the man dropped his pis- 
tol, and devoted all of his attention to pad- 
dling. With a few desperate strokes he 
shot the boat into shallow water, and then 
with a parting oath he jumped overboard 
and made for the shore. With one last 
glance at his pursuers he turned and took 
deliberate aim at them, The bullet whistled 
close over their heads, and spent itself in 
the field of nodding reeds. 

Weston returned the fire this time with 
equal determination to do some damage. 
He did not want to kill, but, aiming at the 
man’s legs, he shot both barrels in quick 
succession. The shot rattled around the re- 
treating pair of legs, and from the way he 
danced the boys were sure that some of 
them had hit their mark. 

Before Weston could reload, the man dis- 
appeared in the woods, leaving the stolen 
canoe fast among the reeds. The boys pad- 
dled over to it. The heavy shot from Wes- 
ton’s gun had perforated the light birch- 
wood in several places, and it was unsafe 
to attempt to get into it. 

“We'll have to pull her ashore and stop 
up these holes with cotton rags,’ Weston 
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said. “It isn’t safe to use it now.” 

“Tm not anxious to go ashore here with 
that man lurking around,” said Otto. “He 
might make a night attack on us.” 

“Tm going to camp on the opposite side 
of the river to-night,” Weston replied. “I 
don’t think he’ll swim across to bother us. 
If he does he'll stir up a nice row among 
the alligators.” 

“What do you suppose he’s doing down 
here? Is he one of the plume-hunters ?” 

Weston shook his head negatively. The 
man’s actions and desperate defense of the 
boat puzzled him. Plume-hunters were not 
thieves, and they were a class disposed to 
treat all strangers kindly and generously. 
His own experience with them had always 
been pleasant. 


—_— 90—_ ~ 


CHART ERVIEE 
[ort crossed the river half a mile 


further, near it source, and after 

skirting the shore for some distance 
they found a favorable spot for their camp. 
Once toward dusk they heard suspicious 
sounds in the swamp opposite, and Otto 
was positive that he saw a canoe glide in 
the shadow of the embankment and disap- 
pear behind the screen of foliage. But as 
no further sign of the man could be de- 
tected, the two boys drew their injured 
canoe upon the soft bank and tried to patch 
up the holes made by the heavy charge of 
shot. 

While Weston repaired the craft, Otto 
fished from the side of the other canoe, 
hauling in two large bullheads within a few 
minutes. The river scene was now beauti- 
ful and tropical in effect. The sun was 
slowly disappearing, and the swamp around 
was already dusky with the shadows of the 
night. The song birds were trilling their 
farewell melodies, and the night prowlers 
were stretching their limbs under the cover 
of darkness. 

From the marshes of the river the frogs 
and alligators bellowed forth their musical 


‘canoe by the light of the camp fire. 
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cries, filling the swamp with echoes that 
made one shudder. The screech of a wild- 
cat, or the loud purring of a panther, occa- 
sionally startled the concert of singers. A 
silent deer stepped carefully and daintily 
down to the river’s edge to quench its 
thirst, or a lumbering bear lurched through 
the woods, crashing and stumbling along as 
if lord of all the swamp, and unmindful of 
the comfort and happiness of others. Great 
shadowy bats flew round in pursuit of the 
myriads of insects that filled the air. Some 
of them, a foot or more from wing-tip to 
wing-tip, looked in the semi-darkness like 
eagles swooping down upon their prey. 
Great white and brown owls emerged from 
dark holes in the trees, and flew with noise- 
less wing from river bank to swamp, play- 
ing hide-and-seek with the shadows of the 
trees, and capturing their prey on the wing 
with the ease of professional hunters. 

Otto lighted the camp fire, and began to 
fry the fish; but often he stopped in the 
process to look about. This forest scene 
was still too new and attractive to forget. 
In the daytime it was full of strange and 
wondrous sights, which never lost their 
fascination; but when dusk shadowed the 
woods the scene was weird and repulsive. 

The smoke of the fire made life more 
agreeable to the boys by driving off the 
numerous insects. These floated round in 
dense clouds. Mosquitoes, red bugs, flies, 
and even scorpions filled the swamp, and 
they searched out every nook and corner to 
find food. 

Weston finished repairing the damaged 
Then 
the two boys erected their simple tent— 
intended to keep off the night dew more 
than to protect them from rain or wind— 
and over this they flung mosquito netting. 

“I’m tired enough to drop right off to 
sleep,” said Weston, when the sleeping 
quarters were all arranged. 

“So am I,” responded Otto, “ but I can’t 
sleep here in the swamp as easily as you 
can, cousin. I lie awake, night after night, 
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thinking of bears and wild-cats.” 

“And scorpions and rattlesnakes,” in- 
terrupted Weston jestingly. 

“Yes, and swamp thieves, too,” added 
Otto. “I don’t know which to dread the 
most.” 

“The best way is not to think of any of 
them,” promptly replied Weston. “ Wild- 
cats and bears won’t bother us; they’re too 
timid, and besides there’s plenty of smaller 
game for them. The scorpions and rattle- 
snakes are too wise to go hunting for 
trouble, and that swamp thief can’t get 
across the river unless he swims. And if 
he tries that he’ll furnish food for the alli- 
gators.” 

“All of which is intended to quiet my 
fears, and make me go to sleep like a good 
little boy,’ responded Otto laughing. “ All 
rieht, 1 Il try aty” 

He turned over and heroically closed his 
eyes; but sleep did not come to him. The 
day’s occurrence was too vividly pictured 
in his mind. He lived over again, a dozen 
times, the terrible fear of the death which 
he had so narrowly escaped. When he 
dozed a little he saw visions of snakes 
crawling and wriggling over him, and In- 
dians, with their war paint on, stalking 
abroad. He woke with a start, and sat 
upright. 

The night was well advanced. The early 
chorus of night singers had given place to 
the songs which generally closed the sym- 
phony. Most of the night marauders had 
found their prey, and were resting in sleepy 
gluttony. A few belated ones were still 
on the trail of their victims, an unearthly 
scream or half-strangled cry indicating 
occasionally that they were at last success- 
ful in their quest. 

Even the insects had ceased to hum their 
monotonous tune, and the batrachians in 
the river marshes were silent. The mist of 
the night hung like a pall over everything. 
Sitting upright in the tent, Otto tried in 
vain to penetrate it. The river was not 
visible; it seemed as if it had miraculously 
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disappeared, carrying away with it their two 
canoes. Through the open flap of the tent, 
the startled boy stared in bewilderment, 
wondering if he was dreaming or wide- 
awake. 

Then out of the midst two blazing stars 
appeared, shining so strangely and fiercely 
that the boy was fascinated. They were 
two points of bright light flashing from 
some unseen source. ‘Their  brilliancy 
alarmed Otto. He rubbed his eyes, and 
looked again. They were still staring at 
him—quiet, steady, and remorseless. 

It required some time for the awakened 
boy to realize thac they were the eyes of 
some strange wild beast staring at him from 
beyond the line of mosquito netting. When 
he fully appreciated this fact, he felt a 
cold chill possess him. Nearby Weston 
was sleeping, calmly and peacefully, uncon- 
scious of the presence of any danger. The 
animal was nearer his cousin, and should 
he make a leap he would clutch the throat 
of the sleeping boy before Otto could raise 
a hand to defend him, 

This thought more than any personal 
fear brought Otto to his senses. Within 
reaching distance were their two guns, 
loaded with shot, and ready for instant use. 
The boy gave one side glance at them, and 
then his hand moved stealthily toward the 
nearest. The blazing points of light flick- 
ered a little, and a deep growl seemed to 
come from the very ground. Otto hesitated, 
withdrawing his hand hastily, and then 
once more boldly plunged it forward to 
grasp the gun. 

The sudden stir and movement alarmed 
the animal, for it gave another savage 
snarl, and the points of light seemed to re- 
cede and then approach nearer; but Otto 
had passed the stage of uncertainty. He 
was now wide awake, and determined to 
act. He raised the gun halfway to his 
shoulder, and exploded it point blank into 
the face of the animal. 

The loud explosion awakened Weston 
with a yell. Leaping to his feet to find the 
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small night tent filled with smoke, he stood 
a moment bewildered and confused. Otto 
had risen also; but before he could offer 
any word of explanation there was a shriek 
outside that made the swamp echo with 
thrills. The wild animal leaped into the 
air, uttering his piercing cry, and then 
landed on the top of the small canvas tent. 

In a moment the two boys and the wild 
animal were hopelessly tangled in a snarl 
of canvas tent, yards of mosquito netting, 
and flying fur, bark, and leaves. Fortu- 
nately the sharp claws of the wild-cat were 
employed in tearing to shreds the tent and 
mosquito netting, and only at odd moments 
did they reach the skin of the boys. Once 
a dig on the hand made Otto yell with pain, 
and Weston got one on the back of his neck 
which made him squirm with fright. 

So fierce and violent was the attack of 
the wounded animal that neither boy had 
time to extricate himself from the tangle. 
It seemed about half the time that they 
were struggling with each other, and the 
other half vainly striving to untie them- 
selves from the strips of canvas. The rip- 
ping and tearing of the tent sounded far 
more terrible to them than the actuality. 
The deafening screeches and snarls of the 
great cat added to the horror of the scene. 

Then suddenly, almost as quickly as it 
had commenced, the struggle ceased. A 
few despairing cries of the cat were uttered, 
and the paws stretched and twitched con- 
vulsively. The animal had been fatally 
wounded, and when it lay dead on the 
ground all was quiet in the swamp. For 
a few moments the unexpected stillness 
of the cat alarmed the boys as much 
as its struggles did before. Every moment 
they expected it to break out with redoubled 
fury, and for their own protection they bur- 
rowed their heads deeper in the pile of torn 
canvas, leaves, and twigs. 

Weston finally raised his head and peered 
carefully about. It was very dark, but he 
could see the dim outlines of the dead crea- 
ture stretched on the ground. His knowl- 
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edge of the ways of wild animals made him 
slow and cautious to make any advances 
until assured beyond doubt that the cat was ° 
dead. : 

Otto raised himself from the ground and 
stammered : 

“Has he gone, cousin?” 

“ Gone ?”’—contemptuously. 
he is at your feet.” 

Otto jumped back a step, and then stood 
and stared at the lifeless body before him. 

“Is he dead?” he gasped. Recovering 
his self-possession somewhat, he continued; 
“T thought that charge would fix him. I 
planted it straight between his eyes. If it 
hadn’t been for that, he might have chewed 
you up before this, Weston. Indeed, I 
think you owe your life to me.” : 

“T owe you a good fright, and a mighty 
bad scratch on my neck,” growled Weston. 
“Why didn’t you let the cat alone?” 

“Why didn’t he let us alone? I didn’t 
ask him to come prowling around here in 
the middle of the night.” 

.“ But he didn’t touch us,” responded Wes- 
ton, rubbing his neck. “If you hadn’t shot 
at him, he would have left us. Haven’t I 
told you that a dozen times?” 

“Yes, but when a wild creature stands 
within two feet of you, glaring at you as 
if anxious to devour you at one mouthful, 
it’s hardly the right time to talk like that,” 
replied Otto with offended dignity. ‘“ May- 
be you'll tell that he didn’t attack us after 
ra ad 

“Not until you wounded him,” was the 
answer. “I’ve slept in these woods for 
weeks at a time, and was never yet touched 
by a wild-cat, panther or bear. If you let 
them alone, they’ll let you alone. Wound 
them, and they’ll fight like—like—well, like 
this chap. Did he hurt you any?” 

“No, not much,” grumbled Otto, disap- 
pointed that his cousin did not appreciate 
his heroic shot. 

“Well, then, we'll chuck the carcass 
away, and see what we’ve got left of the 
tent and mosquito netting.” 


“No, there 
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There was little more sleep that night for 
either boy. When the tent was examined, 
it was found to be torn almost to tatters, 
while the netting was little more than cob- 
webs. Weston growled and grumbled at 
this, and Otto complacently held his tongue. 
Towards morning both of them dropped off 
into a short slumber, with their bodies 
propped up against tree trunks; but at the 
best it was a poor sequel to their night’s 
adventure, and they awoke at the break of 
dawn cross and unrefreshed. 


——_O0-——_ 
CHAPTER IX. 
Sie started up the Caloosahatchie 


the next morning rather late, having 

spent hours in repairing their tent, 
and collecting such things as the wild-cat 
had scattered around in all directions in his 
frantic death struggles. Weston was 
anxious to make good headway so that they 
would reach Okeechobee before the end of 
the week. There, at last, he expected to 
find some of the Seminoles who would give 
him the directions needed to find their 
chief. “The Green Corn Dance” of the 
Indians was not a secret affair, and there 
was no particular reason why they should 
be kept in ignorance of its whereabouts. 
Many white hunters had been present at 
the celebration in the past. It was a sort 
of dance to celebrate the successful grow- 
ing of the green corn, and one intended to 
propitiate the god of all green things. That 
and the “ Hunting Dance” in September 
were the two principal feasts and celebra- 
tions of the Seminoles. 

“When do they hold the dance?” asked 
Otto when fairly on their journey again, 
each paddling his canoe close to the shore 
to avoid the strong current of midstream. 

“This month, during the little moon,” 
replied Weston. “ That should be within 
a few days or a week or two at the latest.” 

“And you think we can reach there in 
time?” 
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“Tf it is at Okeechobee we can, but not 
if it is held at Miami or Cow Creek.” 

“Tf we are late then our mission will be 
in vain?” queried Otto. 

“Not if we can find Billy Bowlegs, and 
I’m going to hunt for him all through the 
’Glades. If he isn’t at. Okeechobee, we'll go 
to Big Cypress. If not there then on we'll 
go to New River, and then across the swamp 
to Cow Creek and to Miami. We'll find 
him some way.” 

Otto admired the spirit of determination 
breathed in these words, but as he looked 
ahead at the dismal stretches of swamp and 
river he was not so sure they would ac- 
complish their purpose. He had heard a 
good deal about the vast areas of cypress 
and saw-grass swamps, and of the great 
shoreless, inland sea of Okeechobee. Hunt- 
ers and explorers had been lost on this dis- 
mal waste of water for weeks before they 
found an outlet. Doubtless the Indians 
knew the region thoroughly, and they could 
play hide-and-seek with the two boys for 
months. 

It seemed like a hopeless mission, and the 
further they paddled up the river the more 
desperate it appeared. The scenery grew 
wilder and more tropical in appearance. 
The vegetation was so dense that the shores 
of the river were completely hidden from 
view. Dense clumps of trailing vines hung 
in festoons from the trees, and brilliant air- 
plants unfurled their gorgeous flowers 
among the branches. Beautiful effects in 
decoration were visible on every side. 
Cypress and oak, pine and wild orange 
trees were festooned with great masses of 
Spanish moss. Gaunt dead trunks that had 
been smothered by this parasitic growth 
stood like sentinels in the swamp. Tower- 
ing above the lower shrubbery were im- 
mense cabbage-palmettoes, spreading their 
umbrella-shaped heads of green among the 
branches of the cypress trees. 

The river itself was, in places, half 
choked with aquatic plants. Bright lilies 
took possession of the calm nooks of the 
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stream, while tall reed and saw-grass en- 
croached upon the channel at every favor- 
able bend and turn. Floating aquatic plants 
that had been uprooted by the current 
floated down on the bosom of the stream, 
still growing and flowering as though their 
roots were attached to the muddy bottom. 
Only in mid-stream the current moved with 
sufficient force to make paddling difficult, 
and by hugging the shores the boys did not 
find the work difficult. 

The two explorers were quietly paddling 
away, intent upon their work, and debating 
in their minds whether it was not nearly 
time to eat again, when, in rounding a 
sharp bend in the river, they saw a most 
unexpected sight. 

“What's that?” exclaimed Otto, resting 
on his paddle. “A house floating on the 
water ?” 

Weston had seen the strange apparition, 
and remained quiet for some time studying 
the object ahead. To all appearances it 
looked like a rude log house resting on the 
placid bosom of the river about a dozen 
feet from the left bank. The top of the 
house was half concealed by overhanging 
trees. A line anchored the house to a tree 
on the shore. 

“A houseboat!” ejaculated Otto finally. 
“ Somebody’s living up here, and we'll get 
a good night’s rest under a roof.” 

Weston shook his head. “It’s the queer- 
est looking houseboat I ever saw,” he mur- 
mured. 

“It’s a homemade affair, that’s why,” re- 
plied Otto. “ Anyhow I’m going to intro- 
duce myself.” 

They paddled rapidly in the direction of 
the queer house, which, upon closer inspec- 
tion, they found to be resting on a flat- 
decked boat almost as crudely built as the 
house itself. There were several windows 
in the houseboat, but stout iron gratings 
were placed at them instead of window 
panes. There was no sign of flowers or 
plants on the narrow deck, nor other indica- 
tion that it was inhabited. 


“Seems deserted,” Otto remarked, as the 
two canoes rapidly approached. ‘‘ There 
isn’t even a flag floating to show what na- 
tion the ark belongs to.” 

“There’s something stirring aboard any- 
way,’ replied Weston. “Listen to the 
noise!” 

For an instant they rested on their pad- 
dles and leaned forward to hear better. 
There was a peculiar humming noise from 
the queer craft that puzzled the boys more 
than its strange appearance on the river. 

Otto looked nervously at the houseboat, 
and instead of bringing his canoe up near 
its side he slowly paddled around it. 

“T want to know what I’m getting into 
before I land,” he explained. 

“Tt must be all right,’ Weston answered 
a little dubiously. “It has been inhabited 
lately, for there are some old clothes hang- 
ing on that rail. I’m going to hail it anyway.” 

Raising his voice in a prolonged shout he 
called: ‘ Hell-o-o aboard!” 

Three times he repeated his shout, but 
there was no response except the strange 
humming noise that appeared to come from 
the boat. Weston hesitated only a moment 
longer, and then brought his craft up along- 
side of the houseboat. 

“T’m going aboard,” he said. “ They’re 
either asleep or away. In either case there’s 
no harm in landing.” 

“But if—” protested Otto. Then, see- 
ing that Weston had already jumped aboard 
before he could finish his sentence, he 
added: 

“Well, cousin, I’ve got to back you up. 
You may need me up there.” 

He stepped from his own canoe to the 
deck of the houseboat, which was nearly 
two feet above him. ‘Taking a turn around 
the rail with the painter of his canoe, he 
stepped cautiously behind Weston. 

Once more calling loudly to awaken any- 
one who might be asleep on the quiet craft, 
the two boys made their way toward one of 
the open, grated windows. Weston was in 
the lead. 
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“T’m going to take a peek inside,” he 
said. 

The grated window was on a level with 
his head, and by standing on his toes he 
thought he could see inside. When within a 
few inches of thé window, he placed a hand 
on the lower sill to raise himself a trifle. 
This simple act had an effect that neither 
explorers could possibly anticipate. There 
was a deep roar from inside of the house- 
boat, and a wild animal sprang suddenly at 


the window, planting one foot on the sill, 


and grasping the iron grating with the 
other. With a series of angry yells, it then 
proceeded to shake and tear at the grating 
until the pieces rattled in their sockets. 

Weston sprang back in astonished sur- 
prise, nearly stumbling over Otto in his 
haste. The animal had actually grazed his 
hand with a paw, and the marks of blood 
were on it. The fiery eyes and large 
whiskered face pressed against the grating 
belonged to a huge panther, such as Weston 
in all his experience in the Everglades had 
never before seen. The animal was so 
large and powerful for his species that the 
boy doubted if it could be one. 

But their surprise was not limited to the 
sudden appearance of the huge panther. 
From different quarters of the houseboat 
there came deep roars and shrill screeches 
of many other animals and birds—wild- 
cats, bears, paroquets, mocking-birds, and 
wild turkeys. The confusing shrieks and 
cries were terrifying to listen to, for their 
echoes were magnified by the narrow rooms 
and halls of the boat. The strange mur- 
muring noises that had attracted their atten- 
tion at first were now explained. The house- 
boat was evidently the refuge of innumer- 
able forest creatures. They had formed 
a sort of happy family there, each species 
taking possession of separate rooms, and 
agreeing not to quarrel or fight among 
themselves.’ 

Weston suddenly turned and said, “ Back 
to your canoe! The boat is full of wild 
animals!” 
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- Otto made a hasty retreat. When once 
more in their canoes, with their trusty guns 
in their hands, and a few feet of water 
separating them from the queer Noah’s 


‘Ark, they felt safer and more composed. 


“Well, of all things,” gasped Otto, “ that 
beats the band!” 

Weston returned the smile. 

“T never heard of such a thing before,” 
he replied. ‘“ Why, there are all sorts of 
creatures aboard. Look at that window! 
If that isn’t a black bear’s face, I miss my 
guess.” 

“ And there’s a wild-cat at the next win- 


dow. Look at him scratch and pull at the 


bars.” 

“But why don’t they come after us?” 
queried Weston, more to himself than to 
his cousin. 

“Don’t like the sunlight,” answered 
Otto. “ They’re night prowlers, and that’s 
where they spend their days. I’d like to 
get a shot at one of them.” 

“No, no; remember your wild-cat last 
night. You brought trouble enough upon 
the camp without trying another aimless 
shot. We must investigate further. It 
doesn’t look like a deserted houseboat.” 

“No, for there are signs on the deck 
that somebody has been on it recently. See 
the clothes hanging on the rail.” 

“Then it must be that the animals have 
surprised the owner and driven him away.” 

“Or eaten him up,” added Otto. 

“It might be, but it’s very peculiar. I 
never knew so many wild animals to live 
together so peacefully. Why, there are 
paroquets aboard, and—and wasn’t that an 
alligator ?” 

The unmistakable croaking of a big bull 
alligator appeared to rise from the depths 
of the ark, followed by the chattering of 


‘innumerable birds. 


“This is beyond me,” Weston muttered 
again. “I don’t understand it!” 

“Neither do I,” replied Otto, “and I 
don’t like it a bit. It’s sort of uncanny— 
like a haunted house.” 
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“00K AT HIM SCRATCH AND PULL AT THE BARS.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HE mystery of the houseboat con- 
T tinued to keep the boys from effect- 

ing a landing, although Weston was 
strongly inclined to make another attempt 
to solve the problem by crawling toward 
the open door of the cabin nearest the 
shore. This door they could see was flung 
wide open, and they could not understand 
why the animals and birds did not come 
forth. 

Finally, Weston said, “I’m going to 
frighten them out if possible. I'll shoot in 
the air and see what effect that will have.” 

Picking up his gun from the bottom of 
the canoe, he waved it over his head and 
shouted to attract the attention of the wild 
animals peering out of the grated windows. 
Then at an opportune moment he pulled the 
trigger, and sent the charge flying into the 
air. The explosion brought sudden commo- 
tion again. It seemed as if a score or more 
of wild animals and birds added their 
hoarse cries and shrill chattering to the 
noise. It was difficult to distinguish any 
particular note above the rest, so great was 
the hubbub. 

But the boys watched in vain for some of 
the creatures to appear in the doorway of 
the boat. Everything was quiet there, and 
not an animal showed himself in sight. 
Gradually the noise subsided, and the effect 
of the shot was apparently fruitless. 

Weston dropped down in his canoe and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. He 
was puzzled and confused. Glancing up at 
his cousin once, he laughed, and _ said, 
“This must all be a dream, Otto. Who- 
ever heard of such a thing as a houseboat 
full of wild animals down here in the Ever- 
glades ?” 

“Tt’s no dream,” Otto responded. “I’m 
wide awake, but I think the swamp must 
be haunted, and this is a bad omen.” 

“Tf something doesn’t happen pretty 
soon, I’m going aboard the old ark and in- 
vestigate. Ill even go inside.” 

“And get killed. What shall I do then 
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down in this swamp?” _ 

Otto’s protest indicated apprehension, 
but Weston turned with mock gravity and 
replied: 

“You'd better come aboard, too. We 
can die together in the attempt to avenge 
the death of the poor owner of this house- 
boat.” 

“You really think the animals did kill 
the owner and take possession of his 
home ?”’ Otto asked seriously. 

“How else can we explain it? It may 
be that the owner returned from a trip 
in the swamp and found the animals in 
possession, and he could not drive them 
out.” 

“In that case he should be somewhere 
around.” 

They glanced over at the dense growth 
of bushes and vines obscuring the bank of 
the river. As they did so they saw a well- 
worn path leading to the water’s edge, and 
at the end a rude sort of dock or pier. 
There was a coil of rope on this dock, and 
several useful articles such as a carpenter 
might own. The two boys paddled up to 
this dock and landed. On every hand were 
abundant signs that the place had very re- 
cently been inhabited by men. Weston 
knelt down and examined some of the 
tracks in the soil. 

“Somebody has been here within the 
past few hours,” he announced. “These 
tracks were made since last night.” 

“The mystery increases,” whispered 
Otto. 

Then hearing a distant noise in the 
swamp, he added: “ Here comes somebody 
now to explain it all to us.” 

Weston listened to the noise in the 
woods. It was the unmistakable footsteps of 
a man or beast forcing a way through the 
thick underbrush. For a moment Weston 
stood irresolute; then in a low voice he 
said: 

“T think we’ll be wise to hide, or to 
shove off from the shore. Who knows but 
our old enemy of yesterday is approaching 
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us? We left him on this side of the river.” 

They pushed their canoes from the dock 
and paddled softly until overhanging bushes 
and vines afforded them a good hiding 
place. They were barely out of sight of the 
houseboat and dock when a crash in the 
bushes just back of them made them jump. 
They turned their eyes toward the shore, 
and saw an old grizzled swamp hunter 
standing within a few yards of them. The 
two boys gave a grunt of surprise, but the 
old hunter remained passively quiet. 

Weston was so well versed in the lore of 
the swamp, and of the characteristics of 
the hunters who lived in it, that he gave a 
sigh of relief after the first minute of 
surprise and uncertainty. The eyes and face 
of the man were unmistakably friendly and 
honest. There was nothing to fear. He 
was one of the numerous hunters who had 
become so attached to the pathless wilds of 
the Everglades that nothing could induce 
them to leave. They were half Indian in 
their fondness for the great swamp, and the 
two often lived on the most friendly of 
terms in their nomadic life. 

Weston was on the point of speaking 
first, offering friendly advances, when the 
old hunter, removing his cap to scratch his 
hot head, said: 

ea aalweboysslbusee vere: here, an: ive 
look a little mite startled. Ain’t seen a 
ghost, have ye?” 

“No,” they replied at once, laughing at 
the hunter’s remark. 

“ But we’ve seen something nearly as 
bad,’ Weston continued. “ We found a 
Noah’s Ark full of wild animals and birds 
floating on the river.” 

“?Taint floatin’ away from the shore, 
is it?” queried the man a little anxiously. 

“Oh, no, it’s tied all right, but it’s 
haunted with the ghosts of panthers, bears, 
wild-cats, and—” 

“Shure now! Ye don’t mean it. The 
animals ain’t gone an’ died since this morn- 
in’, and left only their sperits behind. That 
is bad!” 
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Weston paddled toward the shore. The 
twinkle in the hunter’s eyes amused him; 
he knew that the man was enjoying a situa- 
tion that he knew more about than they 
did. 

“Is it your houseboat?” asked the boy, 
stepping ashore. 

“What! This Noah’s Ark ye’re tellin’ 
me about with the sperits of wild animals 
aboard ?” 

Otto pulled his canoe up the soft, green 
bank, and stood beside his cousin. In- 
stinctively he knew that the hunter was a 
man to be trusted, and the mystery of the 
houseboat had taken such a deep hold of 
his imagination that he was anxious to 
clear it up. 

“Do you live on the boat?” he asked. 
“And do you own the animals?” 

It flashed across his mind that this grim 
old hunter might have tamed a_ small 
menagerie of animals. 

“Tame ’em?” queried the hunter. 
“Tame a wild-cat an’ panther! Did you 
ever hear of anybody doin’ such a thing? 
They can’t be tamed, boy, not down in these 
parts. They might do such things in cir- 
cuses, but not down here.” 

“But they belong to you?” persisted 
Otto. 

“What should I be doin’ with ’em?” 

Weston took a hand in the conversation, 
for he saw that the old man was avoiding 
the direct issue, and light was slowly dawn- 
ing upon his mind. 

“What in the world are you doing with 
them ?”’ he asked, taking it for granted that 
the hunter owned them. 

“ Well, now, that’s a question that takes 
a deal of time to answer,” replied the man. 
“But come aboard, and we’ll talk it over. 
I see ye’ve found me out, an’ there ain’t 
no use tryin’ to deceive you.” 

They walked along the edge of the bank 
down a well-beaten path that led directly 
to the nearest point of land facing the 
houseboat. When they reached this the 
hunter stepped to one side and pulled out 
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of the bushes a small boat which had been 
carefully concealed therein. 

“This will hold all of us,” he said, 
motioning them to get in. 

When they had rowed in silence to the 
houseboat, and climbed aboard, the boys 
for the first time showed an inclination to 
hang back. Otto expressed their feelings: 
“Do you think the animals will take kindly 
to us? They don’t know us as well as they 
do you, and they might—” 

“They'd chew me up quick as they 
would ye,” replied the man with a chuckle. 
“They’d do it little sooner, too, I reckon, 
for they have a grudge again’ me, an’-—” 

“Then isn’t it dangerous to go any fur- 
ther? I—I—don’t think I want to see 
them.” 

Otto held back, but the man’s reply re- 
assured him. 

“They can’t touch ye,” he answered. 
“They're shut up tight in their little 
prisons. They make a lot of noise, but 
they can’t bite an’ scratch.” 

“You have them imprisoned?” exclaimed 
the boys together. 

“You didn’t think I had ’em loose, did 
ye? Land, boys, they’d scratch the eyes out 
of me, an’ then chew each other up! 
They’re my pets, but they ain’t very gentle 
ones. I have to keep ’em in good, strong 
rooms. There’s that panther—the biggest 
feller I’ve seen in the ’Glades; Big Tim, I 
call him—he’s bout as rough a customer as 
ye’d find anywhere. It took me nigh a 
week to get him in that room, an’ he’s dyin’ 
to get even with me. Then there’s little 
Tommy, the wild-cat, he’s most nigh crazy 
spittin’ an’ hissin’ at me. He’s said some 
mighty naughty things to me in his cat 
language. Black Jakey’s there, too, a pretty 
little bear that’s gettin’ real tame. If he 
keeps on [ll let him run around on deck, an’ 
mebbe keep him for company. He ain’t a 
bit savage, an’ he'll take honey an’ such 
things out of my hand any day.” 

While thus describing some of the ami- 
able qualities of his queer companions, the 
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hunter led the way inside of the houseboat. 
The open door led directly into the living 
quarters. This was a square room equipped 
with a table and two wooden stools, an old 
camp stove, a few iron and tin cups, sauce 
pans, and various other paraphernalia for 
camping. A glance around this room 
showed that it was pleasant and commodi- 
ous, with light and air admitted on two 
sides. 

Another door opened into a small room 
which had the unmistakable signs of a bed- 
room. The old hunter’s couch had not been 
made up for the day, and the tumbled 
blankets showed that he appreciated plenty 
of warm clothing for such a climate. 

“ Here’s where I live,’ the man said, 
sweeping a hand around his head. “ There’s 
where I sleep, and there’s where I keep my 
pets.” 

He opened a door, and instantly there 
was a wild commotion. The two boys 
stepped back as the babel of sounds reached 
their ears. But there was no reason to 
shrink from entering. The corridor beyond 
was narrow, and ranged alongside of it 
were small compartments, shut off one from 
another by wooden partitions and iron 
gratings. Inside of these cages were all 
sorts of wild animals and birds. The latter 
were for the most part kept at the opposite 
end of the boat, but a few were imprisoned 
close to the large carnivorous animals. 

“What a sight!” exclaimed Weston. 

“A pretty good collection of ’em,” re- 
plied the hunter quietly. 

“But what do you do with them?” 

“Sell ’em,” laconically answered 
man. 

The boys stared at him, showing their 
ignorance of the man’s meaning by the ex- 
pression of their eyes. 

“Yes, sell ’em,” added the hunter. 
“There’s Big Tim, he’s worth a ‘Jot— 
more’n any three of ’em. He’s a beauty, 
an’ he’ll be worth considerable if he don’t 
worry himself to death. Little Tommy is 
also worth a good deal, and then there’s— 
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oh, I didn’t show ye the subterranean re- 
gions! Waal, just get a look at some of 
the gators.” 

Sliding open a trap-door almost under 
their feet, the man exposed to view a dozen 
big alligators reposing in various positions 
in the lower part of the houseboat. They 
were the largest that Weston had seen in 
the swamp, and they looked up wickedly at 
the boys out of their small twinkling eyes. 

“Good gracious!’ exclaimed Otto. 
“What do you do with them? They’re 
big fellows. I never saw their equals.” 

“No, they’re beauties! It took me a 
long time to get ’em out of the water. 
They didn’t particularly like to come 
aboard.” 

“You didn’t get them aboard alone?” 
replied Weston incredulously. “ Why, half 
a dozen men couldn’t capture one of those 
*gators alive.” 

“So ye’d think, but a little rope an’ 
tackle will do wonders. I'll show ye the 
riggin’ later. Want to see the snakes?” 

The trap-door was closed with a click, 
and the man turned to another door. This 
opened with a creak, revealing cages with 
covering of wire netting. Inside were 
coiled a score of reptiles. Some were large 
diamond-back rattlers, and others small 
black-snakes, thick-set moccasins, and beau- 
tifully-colored coach-snakes. They were 
separated from each other by glass parti- 
tions or wooden slides. 

The boys gasped in wonder. Otto snud- 
dered as he remembered his recent experi- 
ence with a rattlesnake. The old hunter 
smiled his appreciation of their astonish- 
ment, and then said, closing the door: 

“Come now an’ have something to eat. 
We'll talk bout ’em better with a full stom- 
ach.” 


———_ 0—-—— 
CHAPTER XI. 


HE old hunter prepared a dinner for 
| the boys in the small kitchen of the 


houseboat that they remembered 


many days afterward. Weston’s cooking 
was crude and insipid compared to the culi- 
nary art of their new swamp acquaintance. 
There was broiled venison steak, crisp and 
delicious; fried sweet potatoes, browned in 
the fat of fresh beef; brown bread that had 
the flavor of the homemade article; sweet 
oranges and bananas from some Indian 
grove; guava-jelly, and a few wild kum- 
quats gathered from the swamp uplands. 

After their week of camping in the 
swamp it was a treat to eat at the wooden 
table with such a varied repast spread be- 
fore them. The old hunter’s eyes twinkled 
with gratification at their remarks of appre- 
ciation, for he was undoubtedly calling upon 
his special storehouse of goods to treat his 
visitors. 

“Hereafter when I go camping in the 
Everglades,” remarked Otto at the close of 
the meal, “I’m going to travel in a house- 
boat. This is something like living.” 

“Tm afraid you’ve spoiled him,” Weston 
added. “ He won’t want to go on with me 
and take chances in finding enough to eat in 
the swamp.” 

“He can stay here until yo’ come back,” 
replied the swamp hunter. “I’ve got 
plenty for him to do. There’s a cargo of 
snakes I want to pick up before I drift 
down to Fort Myers.” 

Otto shuddered. 

“Speaking of snakes,” he said, ‘ makes 
me nervous. I don’t think I could accept 
your offer. I don’t know that I could 
sleep aboard this houseboat with those 
snakes in the cages. Ugh! I'd be dreaming 
of them all night.” 

“ Snakes ain’t so bad if ye know how to 
handle ’em,” drawled the hunter, lighting 
his pipe, and stretching his legs contented- 
ly. ‘“ When I first came down here, I was 


‘mighty afeard of ’em. But I got over it. I 


used to shoot *em—blow ’em up with a shot 
gun every time I met ’em, an’ then run 
away so they couldn’t follow me. But now 
I never kill one. It’s better to catch an’ 
sell ’em than to kill ’em.” 
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“Where do you sell them?” asked Otto, 
suddenly remembering that they were in 
ignorance of the man’s real occupation. 

“Up North,” was the answer. “ Most 
of ’em goes to New York, an’ then to all 
the circuses an’ menageries of the country. 
Ye see they can’t get enough wild animals 
nowadays, an’ it pays a man to live down 
here an’ catch ’em for the trade. I load 
up this houseboat twice a year, an’ ship 
them down to Fort Myers. They want all 
kinds of wild animals—live ones, not dead 
ones—an’ the prices are goin’ up every 
year.” 

“Then you don’t hunt the birds and ani- 
mals to kill them?’’ Weston said, a little 
incredulously. ‘“ You’re not a swamp 
plume-hunter ?” 

The old man’s gray eyes flashed a little, 
and for a moment he did not answer. Then 
removing his pipe, he said: 

“Tim Murphy hasn’t killed a bird or 
animal, ’cept what he had to for something 
to eat, in twenty years, an’ he ain’t goin’ to 
in the next twenty years, providin’ the Lord 
lets him live that long.” 

“Tm glad to hear it!” exclaimed Weston, 
rising and grasping the hunter’s hand in one 
of his own. “I took you for a plume-hunter 
at first, but I’m sure you don’t look it. I’m 
opposed to the slaughter of the birds and 
animals down here, and I’m glad to find 
another who thinks as I do.” 

“My boy, ye’re right! Jest stick to them 
principles. It’s the plume- and skin-hunt- 
ers that’s spoilin’ Florida. There ain’t no 
such numbers of birds in the swamps to- 
day as they was when I came down here. 
They’re killin’ ’em off too fast. It’s slaugh- 
ter—murder! And what for? Jest because 
they want to trim hats with ’em. I ain’t 
sayin’ nothin’ agin wimmin folks, but if a 
daughter or wife of mine wore any of these 
bird plumes on their hats I’d tell ’em they 
was as guilty of murder as the hunters. 
‘T’d shame ’em into feelin’ sorry for the poor 
things. If they had any conscience at all 
they’d see the error of their ways before 
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I got through with ’em, they would!” 

The two boys laughed at the hunter’s 
serious face and the words which expressed 
his emphatic meaning. The man’s convic- 
tions on this particular point had been set- 
tled long ago, and the injustice that was be- 
ing done to the plumage birds was a sore 
point with him. 

“Last winter they shipped North pretty 
nigh half a million bird plumes from the 
swamp,” he continued, “an’ the year be- 
fore that nearly half as many more. Think 
of that! Over a million birds gone in two 
seasons jest to wear on wimmin’s hats! 
’"Tain’t right! No, sir, ’tain’t right! No, 
sir, ’tain’t right!” 

The ominous shake of the head empha- 
sized this conclusion. For a few moments 
there was silence on the deck, and then Tim 
Murphy said abruptly: 

“ But I won’t worry over that now. We 
can’t help it. If they don’t pass laws to 
protect the birds, an’ then enforce ’em, ye 
can’t expect to stop the slaughter in the 
swamp.” 

“Yes, you can,” replied Weston. “ You 
can pass laws prohibiting the sale of bird 
plumages, and then make it a crime for 
anyone to wear them in their hats. That 
would stop the traffic quicker than laying 
all the blame to the hunters.” 

“ Ain’t sure but ye’re right, my boy,” re- 
plied the hunter slowly. “ That’s kinder 
puttin’ it up to both ends, an’ they’re both 
to blame.” 

“They’re working for that end now,” 
continued Weston. “It won’t be many 
years before bird feathers on a woman’s 
hat will be a badge of dishonor instead 
of a sign of fashion.” 

Old Tim looked a little incredulous at 
this, but he shook his head approvingly. 

“T hope ye’re right. I do hope so.” 

While they were talking, the birds and 
animals confined in the cages of the house- 
boat grew restless and noisy, and the old 
hunter finally rose, and said: 

“It’s "bout eatin’ time for my family, 
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an’ I must get to work. If ye want to see 
some pretty good appetites just come along 
with me. Confinement don’t seem to take 
away their hunger, an’ it’s gettin’ harder 
every day to feed ’em enough.” 

“T should think it would take most of 
your time to get food for them,” replied 
Otto, following the man to the stern of the 
houseboat where provisions were kept for 
the birds and animals. 

“It did the first year I was down here. 
I didn’t understand it then, but I come pre- 
pared now. I bring along a good many 
things, an’ then the swamp is full of food. 
There’s wild rice, wild celery, and berries 
and tIruits aplenty in the swamp for the 
birds, an’ fish an’ meat to be caught for 
the ’gators an’ bears an’ panthers. They 
ain’t very easily satisfied, but I’m teachin’ 
’em to like bread an’ other things that’s 
good for their temper. They don’t get meat 
but once a day, an’ that ain’t a very big 
allowance. They kinder rebel at first, an’ 
stick their noses up at it, but when thcy’re 
good an’ hungry they’re glad to get any- 
thing to eat.” 

The old man’s larder was abundantly 
stocked with a queer assortment of pro- 
visions, some of which he had brought with 
him from Fort Myers, and others which 
he had gathered fresh in the swamp. Gen- 
erous proportions of the food were doled 
out to the imprisoned creatures. They 
snapped and snarled at the food, and swal- 
lowed it down greedily, after which their 
tempers appeared to undergo a change. 
Most of them curled up in corners and 
quietly dozed in peaceful slumber. 

“ Beats all how a little food will make 
a critter happy,’ chuckled the hunter. 
“Give ’em enough to eat, an’ they ain’t 
got no quarrel with the world. Jest like 
some people. They’re always complainin’ 
on an empty stomach, an’ happy and con- 
tented on a full one. Don’t seem to have 
no more ambition in life than to get jest 
enough to eat.” 

The reptiles and alligators were more 
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easily tamed in this way than the birds and 
carnivorous animals. They swallowed 
their food with greedy satisfaction, and then 
closed their eyes unmindful of the pres- 
ence of their enemies. 

While they stood looking at the great 
saurians eating, Weston asked, “How in 
the world did you ever get such big fellows 
aboard alone?” 

“Jest got a rope around their bodies, 
an’ then hitched the other end to the tackle 
on the front of the boat. When I wound 
in they jest couldn’t help crawlin’ aboard. 
They kicked some, an’ hung back, but there 
wasn’t nothin’ else for ’em to do than to 
come along. I'll show you how it’s done to- 
morrow. There’s another big one huntin’ 
round the boat every mornin’ for his break- 
fast. Dve been sort of gettin’ acquainted 
with him for a week, feedin’ him when the 
others get their breakfast. He’s got a real 
tame an’ friendly. To-morrow I'll get a 
line over him when he comes for his break- 
fast, an’ ye’ll see how easy it is to capture 
one alive.” 

“So you lure them to their fate with 
food?” laughed the boys. “Do you make 
friends with all the animals first?” 

“Most of ’em get a few free meals be- 
fore I attempt to get ’em. It sorter makes 
it easier, an’ makes ’em feel better. They 
ain’t quite so afraid of ye after they’ve 
eaten’ yer grub for a week or two.” 

“T believe you intend to feed us up and 
then capture us for your menagerie,” added 
Weston. “I think I'll be careful how I eat 
your food hereafter.” 

“There may be something in that. This 
swamp is full of ungrateful varmints.” 

“T should think so,” answered Otto 
abruptly. ‘“‘ We found one trying to steal 
our boat, and we only saved it in the nick 
Oenailes 

The two boys related their rough experi- 
ence with the man who had so nearly gotten 
away with one of their canoes. Tim Mur- 
phy, the gray-headed animal trapper listen- 
ing intently to the rehearsal. 
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“Wall, now!” he ejaculated when the 
tale was finished. “Who would have 
thought there was such a cuss in this 
swamp? ‘Talk about animals, why they 
ain’t in it with such fellows! But what do 
ye s’pose he wanted with yer boat, an’ what 
sort of a chap was he?” 

“He was no hunter,” Weston explained. 
“ T’ve lived down here too long not to know 
them. He was a stranger to these swamps, 
and better educated than the average plume- 
hunter and trapper.” 

“hen his presence down here don’t 
mean no good for us or anybody else. He 
ain’t the kind to have any dealin’s with. 
We'd better be on the lookout for him.” 

“He might appear here any time,” Wes- 
ton observed, looking down the river. ‘‘ He 
was headed this way, and you may have a 
glimpse of him yet.” 

“ Better keep away from here,” the old 
hunter replied with a smile. “If he goes 
cuttin’ up any of his monkey-shines around 
this ark he’ll get into a cage that | reserves 
for such wild critters.” 


—-_O———— 
CHAPTER XII. 
alike: boys spent the night with the old 


hunter, sleeping on clean, sweet 

blankets in a small room by them- 
selves. Otto appreciated this privilege bet- 
ter than his cousin, for remembrance of 
his experience with the wild-cat the pre- 
vious night made him a trifle nervous. In 
the morning he was awakened by the wild 
beasts and birds clamoring for their break- 
fast. He turned over and stretched, con- 
scious that he had passed a most refreshing 
night. Weston was already up and on 
deck, helping the hunter feed the hungry 
creatures in their cages. 

Otto appeared on deck a few minutes 
later. The day was opening gloriously, with 
the sun shining through the tall trees, and 
lighting up the river and swamp with its 
golden rays. The chorus of songs had long 
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since made the woods echo, and many of 
the birds were diving in the pools and along 
the shallow river edge for their break- 
fast. 

“T should enjoy staying here for a week,” 
Otto said, approaching his cousin. 

“ Well, I’m going to give you a day and 
night of it,’ Weston responded. “ Mr. 
Murphy tells me that the Seminoles don’t 
have their Green Corn Dance for a week 
yet, and that it is held this year at Okeecho- 
bee. It won’t take us more than a couple 
of days to paddle up to their village. Billy 
Bowlegs is to be there, and Mr. Murphy 
has told me a lot about him. I think our 
mission will prove a success.” 

“Then I’m going to enjoy life here the 
best I can,” answered Otto, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. “It seems like living 
again.” 

“Tt seems to me,” retorted Weston with 
a smile, “that you make a pretty poor hun- 
ter and camper. Suppose you had to live 
in these swamps a whole season.” 

“Td have a houseboat as Mr. Murphy 
does,” was the prompt answer. 

“And catch snakes and alligators and 
wild-cats for a living?” 

“No-o-o. Not exactly that. 
here, and—” 

“Die of loneliness and idleness,” laughed 
Weston. Then in a changed voice, he 
added: “ But come and eat your breakfast. 
We're going out with our friend this morn- 
ing hunting. He’s going to see if he can 
find some more snakes or big panthers. 
He’d like to capture another diamond-back 
rattler, and he'll show us how to do the 
AIO,” 

“Tf he doesn’t ask me to get too close, 
I'll go along,” rather doubtfully assented 
Otto. “Seems to be I don’t want to get 
nearer than a rod to a snake again for ten 
years.” 

“Tt will be safe enough with such a pro- 
fessional snake-catcher with us,” replied 
Weston. 

Within an hour they were ready to leave 
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the houseboat. To Otto’s query as to. 
whether it was safe to leave the houseboat 
unprotected the old hunter responded: 

“Don’t think anybody will come aboard 
to do much investigatin’ with all of these 
animals here. They jest frighten away 
everythin’ that comes near the boat. I 
leave the doors open so they can see for 
themselves. ’Tain’t likely they’ll do more’n 
row aroun’ the boat. Leastwise, nobody has 
dared to come aboard fur the past five 
years, an’ I ain’t never locked things up 
Wieue 

“Even our old enemy who tried to steal 
our boat might get a scare that would make 
him fight shy of the place,” replied Otto. 

“Yaas, I think he would,” drawled Mur- 
phy. 

The old hunter knew every trail in the 
swamp, and he took up the line of march 
without difficulty. 

“TI want to go round to a colony of 
snowy herons that I’ve been watchin’ for 
moren a fortnight,’ he explained. 
“They’ve built their nests there, an’ some- 
times the big rattlers come roun’ to eat a 
few young birds. I’ve caught three of ’em 
at their meals, an’ bagged ’em. The herons 
sort of know that I don’t mean any mis- 
chief. They’ll jest flop aroun’ an’ tell me 
that all’s well, or they’ll set up a screamin’ 
to let me know that the snakes an’ ’gators 
are roun’ in the bushes. Wonderful how 
much some birds know !” 

“T’d like to seé a colony of herons,” 
Otto said eagerly. “ They’re such beautiful 
birds that it must be a rare sight to find 
them nesting in numbers.” 

“Never saw a colony before? Waal, 
then, you’ll see a sight worth comin’ down 
here to see. Yaas, they’re beautiful birds, 
an’ as innocent as they’re beautiful.” 

They tramped along slowly and cau- 
tiously for nearly half an hour, picking 
their way through the dense undergrowth 
with considerable difficulty. Finally, when 
they reached a low part of the swamp near- 
ly a mile back from the river, the ground 
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sloped up a little, and seemed to form a 
sort of isolated island in the woods. All 
around the mossy ground was soft and wa- 
tery, but once upon the island the ground 
was firm and dry. Across this space the 
hunters could see a shallow pond or lagoon, 
which stretched out into a small stream 
that disappeared into the swamp on the op- 
posite side. 

A few herons were flying about overhead 
or croaking in the bushes near by. Murphy 
stopped suddenly, and bent his head to lis- 
ten. When he shook it silently, the boys 
were puzzled at the expression on his face. 

“Don’t understand them cries,” he said. 
“They don’t say that all’s well, an’ they 
ain’t tellin’? me that the snakes have been 
here? 

For just another minute the gray-headed 
man listened, and then added, “I don’t un- 
derstand it. But we'll go ahead an’ find 
out.” 

They emerged from the low, swampy 
thicket, and stepped upon the drier ground 
which the herons had selected for their 
nesting place. As they reached the higher 
level, they could see beautiful herons walk- 
ing in the shallow water. But for the most 
part the colony seemed quiet and depressed. 
This was so different from what the boys 
had been led to expect that they were dis- 
appointed. 

Suddenly the eyes of Tim Murphy 
glowed with anger. He dropped his gun 
on the ground, and muttered: “ They’ve 
been here! They’ve destroyed the whole 
colony !” 

“ Who have been here?” asked Otto and 
Weston in a breath. 

“The plume-hunters! 
there!” 

He pointed dramatically to white objects 
strewn over the shores of the lagoon, and 
then to the rookery itself. One glance now 
sufficed to show the wreck and desolation 
around. The plume-hunters had visited 
the herony and slaughtered its inhabitants 
by the scores. The white objects on the 


Look here, an’ 
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edge of the lagoon were herons. Some 
were not quite dead yet, and they struggled 
feebly, the white plumage stained with their 
own blood. 

The herons had been attacked in their 
own home, some on their nests, and others 
as they had flown toward the protecting cir- 
cle of trees. To make the sight more hor- 
rible and grewsome, the beautiful plumage 
or aigrettes had been cut and torn from 
the bodies, leaving the birds to die a linger- 
ing death. Some of the dying herons were 
flapping feebly in the lagoon, dyeing the 
water with the crimson streams from their 
wounds. It was a sight to make the hard- 
est-hearted sick with pity. 

“What a crime!” exclaimed Otto. 
“They must be men without feeling or pity 
to do such a thing.” 

“Yaas, an jest to provide your ladies 
with aigrettes for their heads,’ snapped 
Murphy, with an omnious click of his teeth. 

Dumb with astonishment and anger, they 
walked across the favored piece of land 
which the herons had selected for their 
home. In the rookery they found the rude 
platforms of sticks broken down, and the 
pale blue eggs smashed or rolled out into 
the dirt. In other nests they found tiny 
young herons which had died of starvation 
or neglect, and a few which still feebly 
called for their mothers’ protection and 
help. The more advanced nestlings had 
lingered longer, and they were clamoring 
for food. 

An occasional solitary parent flew out 
of the swamp in response to the cries of 
the nestlings to carry food to them; but 
their return to the wrecked city was so dif- 
ferent from former times that they merely 
flew wildly overhead with only a few 
croaks. Tears stood in the eyes of the old 
hunter, as he said: 

“They won't trust me any more. They 
believe I’m responsible for their trouble. 
What was the damage that a few snakes or 
*gators could do compared to this? No 
wonder they fear us, an’ flee in terror.” 
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“Can’t we do something for them?” 
stammered Otto, with face nearly as white 
as the snowy plumage of the dead birds. 

“Nothing except to put the wounded 
birds out of their misery,” was the angry 
reply of Murphy. ‘We can only murder 
where we should like to save.” 

“T don’t think I can do it,” Otto replied 
with a glance at the suffering birds. 

“It sometimes takes more courage to put 
a creature out of torment than it does to 
save him,” was the quiet answer of the 
hunter. ‘“ You must help us.” 

There was nothing else to do. The birds 
would welcome relief from the awful pain 
they were suffering. The hot sun had al- 
ready dried the blood on many of the white 
backs, and its scorching rays were adding 
misery to the suffering of the wounded. 

“Quick! Do it quickly, an’ surely!” 
commanded the old hunter. “ Make each 
blow effective.” 

And so with sticks in their hands, the 
three merciful destroyers walked from one 
side of the colony to the other, swinging 
their stout sticks to destroy the lives of 
the few remaining herons. Here and there 
some of the older nestlings appeared al- 
most strong enough to care for themselves. 
These had been overlooked by the plume- 
hunters as their slender, lace-like plumes 
had not reached sufficient development to 
be of commercial value. No woman would 
pay a good price for the half-developed 
aigrettes of the nestlings. 

These older nestlings were captured and 
fed by the three visitors. Tim Murphy 
said: “Il come every day an’ feed ’em 
until they can take care of themselves.” 

Some of the weaker ones he even carried 
back to his houseboat, willing prisoners, for 
the long absence of food and their natural 
protectors had made the birds quiet and 
weak. Nothing could be done to save the 
eggs. These were already cold and life- 
less. Even the few parents which had 
escaped the general slaughter realized that 
it was useless to return to their nests to 
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hatch out the eggs. Their city was de- 
stroyed, and most of their companions and 
families had gone down in the general mas- 
sacre. The few which mournfully croaked 
in the bushes, or flapped heavily overhead, 
kept at a respectful distance from the rook- 
ery. 

“For a fortnight now I’ve been comin’ 
here nearly every day,” Murphy said, when 
their unpleasant work was finished, “ an’ 
these birds were happy an’ trustful. I could 
pick some of ’em up in my hands, an’ there 
was no outcry. Now hundreds of ’em have 
been killed, an’ the whole colony is wiped 
out. It’s a crime that—” 

“Come away, it makes me sick,” pro- 
tested Otto. “I can’t understand how any- 
body can be so cruel.” 

“Yes, we'll go back to the houseboat,” 
replied Murphy. “I haven’t the heart to 
hunt any more to-day.” 

“The hunters are cruel in their work,” 
Weston said slowly, “but, after all, the 
the cause of this terrible massacre is the 
thoughtless fashion of wearing aigrettes. 
If that isn’t stopped this slaughter in the 
swamp will never cease.” 

“True, my boy, but how are you goin’ 
to stop it? Women will wear aigrettes and 
bird plumes if they’re in the fashion. We 
might stop killin’ the herons, but it would 
be some other bird then—the egrets, the 
ibises, nonpareils, or some other.” 

“T don’t think so, if the matter could be 
presented in the right way to those who 
wear bird plumes.” 

“Tt may be; it may be,” was the non- 
committal reply of the old hunter. 

They made a quiet and solemn procession 
as they walked through the swamp to the 
river, and when they finally reached the 
houseboat they boarded it without further 
remark. Somehow, the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the swamp had lost their fascina- 
tion for them, and they forgot even to notice 
the bright glimmer of the sun on the water. 
The hunter busied himself with simple 
duties inside of his floating home, and then 


late in the afternoon he said to the boys: 

“You're goin’ up to Okeechobee in the 
mornin’ to hunt up the Seminoles? Waal, 
then, I think I’ll move up river a bit with 
you. Somehow this place has lost its 
charms for me.- I couldn’t visit that herony 
agin’ without feelin’ pretty bad, an’ I'll 
have to do it if I stay here. Yaas, I’ll goa 
bit with you.” 

Otto’s face brightened. 

“Then we will have another day aboard 
of the houseboat?” he said. 

“Tf you want to help me to pole her up 
stream ye can.” 

“We'll pole her, an’ sail her, too,” was 
the quick response. 

“Tf there’s any wind a-blowin’ we can 
sail a bit, an’ make better time. I’ve got 
a suit of old sails aboard.” 

“ But if the wind is blowing downstream 
you can’t use your sails,” said Weston, with 
an inquiring and incredulous look on his 
face. 

“No, I can only sail before the wind. I 
think, however, that we can make pretty 
good time polin’ an’ rowin’. If you two 
will paddle upstream with your canoes, 
an’ give me a tow, I’ll see that we go fast 
enough.” 

“Of course we'll give you a tow,” re- 
plied Weston. “ But what do you do when 
alone in getting upstream with the tide 
running strong and swift? You surely can’t 
pole this clumsy craft alone!” 

“T manage to get there,” was the quiet 
rejoinder. “ When I can’t do it one way, I 
do it another. Two years ago the river was 
mighty swollen, an’ the current was pretty 
strong. I had some difficulty in gettin’ up 
then. I had to row ahead in the dingy, 
and fasten a rope to a big tree on the bank. 
Then I’d row back, an’ begin to wind up the 
rope on that old windlass. It was pretty 
slow work, but I made a few miles a day. 
When the rope was wound up, I’d have to 
cast anchor, an’ row upstream again. The 
rope was only five hundred feet long, an’ 
it took some time to make the trip. But 
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ye can always do things if ye go at them 
the right way, an’ then stick at ’em to the 
last.” 


——_Oo—-——- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE following day the houseboat was 
a moved slowly upstream. A favorable 

breeze fortunately aided the three 
river navigators. The old hunter brought 
forth his homemade sails and rigged them 
upon poles fore and aft of the boat. When 
the craft was poled out into midstream, the 
gentle breeze caught the sails and steadily 
wafted her up the Caloosahatchie. 

“No need of wastin’ your time rowin’ or 
polin’,” the hunter said. “ Wait until the 
wind dies out, an’ then you can use your 
muscles.” 

For half a day the wind held strong and 
steady, and the old craft made considerable 
progress; but toward noon the breeze grew 
so gentle that it could not fill out the sails. 
Mr. Murphy, as captain and cwner of the 
houseboat, then announced: 

“We'll drop anchor now, an’ have some 
dinner. Then if the wind keeps like this 
we'll pole her up a ways.” 

The wind did not freshen, but gradually 
died out so that scarcely a leaf stirred 
among the trees. The houseboat would 
have drifted downstream with the current 
had not the anchor securely held it to its 
muddy moorings. 

After a good dinner, prepared in Mr. 
Murphy’s best manner, the boys got in their 
canoes, and started to paddle upstream. 
They carried light ropes over their sterns 
to the bow of the houseboat, and while they 
towed the owner poled. The craft was kept 
close to the overhanging banks of the 
stream to avoid the strongest part of the 
current. It was easier poling here, but the 
shallowness of the water was of little real 
value on account of the depth of the mud. 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked Otto, glane- 
ing at the stream of mud stirred up by the 
long pole of Mr. Murphy, “that if we fell 
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overboard here we’d drown in mud more 
than in water.” 

“You mean the mud would hold you fast 
while the water drowned you,” replied Wes- 
ton, paddling hard to make better headway. 

For two hours they kept up this strenu- 
ous method of propulsion, the houseboat 
moving with a snail’s pace from one bend 
in the river to another. The tropic nature 
of the scenery continued to change and vary, 
calling forth remarks of surprise and en- 
thusiasm from Otto. 

“It seems to me that you waste more 
breath in admiring the things on the shore 
than in paddling,’ good-naturedly chaffed 
Weston. 

“Can’t help it,” was the reply. “I was 
born with eyes, and I must use them. See 


that bird! Isn’t it a beauty! What is it, 
cousin?” 
“Oh, that? Why, it’s a paroquet, but 


it looks like a streak of crimson flying 
through the air. When he lights on a tree 
you'll forget the beauty of his plumage in 
your disgust over his ugly face and harsh 
voice. Hear him scream now!” 

“The paroquets always seemed to me like 
mistakes,” Otto reflected. “They’re so 
beautiful of feathers, and so harsh of man- 
ners, and—” 

“Hello!” interrupted the strong voice of 
Mr. Murphy. “ Pull toward the shore now! 
I’m going to anchor here!” 

The boys were not sorry of this, for they 
had paddled until their arms ached. The 
point selected for anchorage was behind a 
sharp bend in the shore, with a little sandy 
beach protecting the boat from any drift 
in the tide. The trees came down to the 
water’s edge, but the forest jungle was quite 
open here, and they could see some distance 
in it. 

“Tm going to stay here for a few days,” 
Mr. Murphy explained, “ to see if I can pick 
up more animals for my cargo. Then I'll 
drift downstream and discharge what I’ve 
already caught.” 

“Then, I suppose, we'll have to sepa- 
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rate,’ mournfully replied Otto. “ We must 
go upstream, and you down.” 

Otto looked so sad and depressed that 
Weston laughed outright. “If you’re so 
sorry to leave the houseboat,” he said, “ I’ll 
let you go back with Mr. Murphy, while I 
go alone to interview Billy Bowlegs.” 

Otto’s face suddenly lost its depression. 

“Do you think I’d do that?” he asked 
quickly. “ No, cousin, much as I like pleas- 
ure and comfort, I like duty more.” 

Tim Murphy nodded his head with ap- 
proval. In the short space of time that the 
three had been together, he had learned to 
like the boys, and nearly everything they 
said coincided with his views. 

“ Stick to that,” he said now in a serious 
voice, “ an’ you'll come out all right in the 
end. Duty an’ work first, an’ then pleasure. 
But—” and he hesitated a moment, looking 
at the boys as if he thought they might not 
understand such mature philosophy—“ the 
pleasure is often in the work, and not as a 
reward for it.” 

“Then we got our pleasure in rowing up 
this stream, and not in the reward of being 
here?” queried Otto, in mock skepticism. 

“T don’t mean that there isn’t a reward 
for work well done,” replied the old hunter 
with some hesitancy. “ But you see the 
pleasure of making your way up this stream 
against all difficulties was something not to 
be despised. It’s struggling with troubles 
an’ difficulties that makes life a pleasure, 
an’ if you overcome them it’s doubly sweet.” 

“T suppose you practice that philosophy 
when you’re on the trail of a particularly 
obstinate animal,” Weston replied with a 
smile. 

“ And we’re supposed to observe it when 
we’re working for a good dinner so we 
won’t think of the dinner but of the fun in 
the work,” Otto added in a whimsical way. 

“T think,” drawled out Mr. Murphy, 
“ we'll leave the rest of the argument until 
after supper. We can discuss it by moon- 
light.” 

But he had no intention of discussing it 
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again, and the moonlight talk easily drifted 
into story-telling, with Mr. Murphy as the 
chief narrator of incidents in his eventful 
career. They did not seek rest until long 
past midnight, and then they were reluctant 
to separate. 

In the morning Weston and Otto pulled 
out into the stream and waved a final fare- 
well to their companion. Tim Murphy 
stood on the stern of the houseboat until 
their two canoes disappeared in the dis- 
tance. Then, smoking his pipe in nervous 
haste, he reflected: 

“Mighty sorry to have ’em leave. 
They’re the kind of boys I should like to 
own—strong, healthy, an’ right-minded. 
They'll be of some good in the world. Wish 
there was more jest like ’em.” 

Otto and Weston on their part paddled 
away in silence for a good half-hour. Their 
thoughts, however, were far behind them, 
and they seemed to carry in their mind a 
vision of a white-haired, sturdy hunter, 
standing on the stern of his boat, looking 
wistfully at them. 

“T hope we'll see him again,” Otto said 
finally aloud. 

“T’m going to hunt him up when I re- 
turn,’ Weston answered. 

“ At Fort Myers, or here in the ’Glades ?” 

“ Wherever he is,’ was the sententious 
reply. Suddenly resting on his paddle, he 
added: 

“ Wouldn’t it be a great thing to spend a 
month with him here in the ’Glades? I’ve 
been thinking that we might make the trip 
sometime. I know he’d take us. We could 
work just for our board, or for a commis- 
sion in the animals we caught.” 

“Do you think we could?” asked Otto in 
great earnestness. 

“Tf he would take us, we could, and I 
don’t think he’d object. He looked lonely 
when we left him, and we wouldn't be in 
the way.” 

“Then we must arrange it. I don’t know 
of anything pleasanter than spending a 
month on his houseboat.” 
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“Nor I; and I’m going to do it some 
time |” 

This emphatic conclusion made Otto dig 
his paddle deep into the water, and with a 
sharp push he sent his canoe forward as he 
answered: 

“Then I’m going to!” 


—_O——_ 


CHAPTER XV: 
HE boys covered many miles that day, 
ale paddling steadily and continuously 
until thoroughly tired. Late in the 
afternoon Weston began to study the em- 
bankment of the river for a good camping 
place. 

“ We’ve earned our rest,” he said weari- 
ly, “and I’m going to get it.” 

“There’s a dry, sandy place ahead,” Otto 
replied. 

“Then pull for it, and we'll build our 
camp.” 

They quickly drew their canoes out of 
the water and dumped their camping uten- 
sils on the dry, sandy spit of land that ex- 
tended some distance out into the river. 
On this they built a fire, and within an in- 
credibly short time they were cooking their 
meal. Otto was passionately fond of fish- 
ing, and he never felt too tired to try his 
luck with hook and line. The river 
abounded in fish almost as much as the 
swamp in game of all descriptions. There 
was little likelihood of any wanderer or 
hunter suffering for lack of sufficient to eat 
in such a paradise for game, and the boys 
felt as independent as though camping on 
the outskirts of civilization. 

“The only thing that could threaten us 
would be lack of good drinking water,” 
Weston had often explained. “ Some- 
times the water down here is too brackish 
and muddy to drink, and if you drink much 
of it sickness is almost sure to follow. We 
must look out for pure, clean water for 
drinking.” 

So far they had experienced little trouble 
in this respect, for numerous clear lakes and 
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springs had been found, and they had 
drawn freely from them. But as they 
looked around now for some good drinking 
water they met their first trouble. There 
was no spring or lake near, and the muddy 
water of the river was out of the question 
for drinking. 

Finally, after considerable 
around, Weston announced: ‘“ We must 
take a trip inland and hunt for water. This 
will never do. Then we can fill up our 
water bottles and take some good water 
along for another such emergency.” 

They had been so careless of the future 
that little thought had been given to secur- 
ing a water supply in advance, for each day 
they had found all they needed in abun- 
dance. The absence of any good supply 
now worried Weston more than it did his 
cousin. He knew the danger of their pre- 
dicament if they should happen to be de- 
tained for long in a locality where no drink- 
ing water could be obtained. 

“T’m not very thirsty yet,” Otto grum- 
bled, “and we need rest. Wait a little 
while before you go hunting for a spring.” 

“Then it may be too late,” responded 
Weston. “ You'll need the water badly 
when you get thirsty, and find you can’t 
get it. No, ’m going now.” 

“T don’t see why you make so much 
trouble out of a little thing,” grumbled 
Otto, reluctantly rising from his seat to 
accompany his cousin. 

“Tt may lead to a great thing before we 
are through,’ answered Weston. 

Leaving their few things behind on the 
sand, they made their way into the swamp, 
forcing a path through densely-growing 
vines and trees. Great masses of tropical 
vegetation filled every part of the swamp, 
and made it impossible for them to see 
where they should place the next step. 

“This is a mighty fine place for rattle- 
snakes,” cautioned Otto, stepping gingerly 
along. 

“No, rattlers don’t stay in such wet 
places, but water moccasins do, and their 
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venom is just as deadly as that of the rat- 
tler. So be careful.” 

“Don’t think that caution is necessary,” 
promptly returned Otto, “I’m so careful 
now that I almost stand still when I walk.” 

“Then step in my tracks, and you'll be 
all right.” 

“But let me warn you to be careful, 
cousin. I’d be in a pretty fix if you should 
die down here from snake poison. I 
couldn’t find my way back to civilization.” 

“ Never worry. I’ve hunted too long in 
this swamp to be caught by a snake.” 

Weston’s confident words and voice were 
not relished by his cousin, and Otto an- 
swered a little viciously: “ Better hunters 
than you have trampled on snakes, cousin, 
and your turn may come some day.” 

Weston ventured no reply. He was too 
busily engaged in trying to find a spring 
of fresh, clear water. , Fheir search so far 
was not very well rewarded. The swamp 
grew thicker and more impenetrable as they 
proceeded, and the thorns of the strange 
vines and plants pricked them at nearly 
every step. More than once, as a thorn 
penetrated his skin, Otto jumped with a 
smothered exclamation of fear. The re- 
membrance of his nearly fatal encounter 
with the rattler was so vivid in his mind 
that he was momentarily expecting another 
bite, and each prick of brier or thorn caused 
him to pale and tremble. . 

Finally, Weston stopped and mopped his 
perspiring forehead. He stood under the 
shade of a dense umbrella-shaped cabbage 
palmetto, with the vines and semi-tropical 
plants enclosing him on all sides. They 
were scarcely able to see half a dozen feet 
ahead. Standing almost ankle-deep in the 
mire and water, they presented a rather 
forlorn and unenviable appearance. 

“Well, have you found the drinking 
water ?” questoned Otto, resting against the 
side of a tall cypress, whose delicately- 
tinted head towered far above the surround- 
ing vegetation. “I’m beginning to get 
thirsty now. This tramp through the swamp 
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has made me think that water is after all 
essential to our happiness.” 

Weston smiled feebly, but for some mo- 
ments he made no reply. Fanning himself 
with his hat, he waited until he was cooler 
and somewhat refreshed. 

“We may be miles away from any spring 
or lake where the water is fit to drink,” 
he remarked slowly. “If we can’t find 
something soon, we must turn back, and 
hunt up Mr. Murphy’s houseboat.” 

Otto’s face brightened. Somehow the 
expedition had not appealed strongly to 
him, and the thoughts of their recent pleas- 
ant time on the floating ark caused him 
to answer quickly: 

“That would be better than getting lost 
in this wilderness. The fact is, cousin, I’m 
getting a trifle homesick and tired of this 
terrible swamp. It seems to overpower me, 
and make me feel small and of little con- 
sequence. How easily we could die down 
here, and nobody would find it out for 
years.” 

“That isn’t a very cheerful subject of 
conversation just at this time. We might 
easily die here of thirst, and—” 

Otto looked thoroughly alarmed at this 
announcement, and when he saw the grave 
face of his cousin he knew that their posi- 
tion was not a very desirable one. 

“You don’t think we’re really in dan- 
ger, cousin?” he stammered. 

Weston shook his head. 

“ How long can you go without water?” 
Weston asked. 

“ About two or three hours longer, but I 
should prefer not to wait even that long.” 

“Some hunters have gone for two or 
three days without water in this swamp,” 
quietly added Weston, “and then in their 
desperation they have drunk of the pools 
and streams that flow through the woods. 
The water seemed to satisfy them, and they 
kept on drinking, wondering why they did 
not take of it before. But within a few 
hours they had the swamp fever, and they 
died raving and cursing. I don’t know 
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which kind of death is preferable.” 

Otto tried to accept this harrowing tale 
as a joke, but from the serious expression 
on the speaker’s face he knew that it was 
not intended as a jest. 

“You think we may die here of thirst or 
fever?” he began a little tremulously. 

“No, I don’t think anything of the kind,” 
exclaimed Weston with sudden animation. 
“We cannot afford to think of death. We 
must go ahead and find water. Come, 
we're losing time!” 

“Tsn’t it safer to return to our canoes 
and go back to the houseboat?” 

“We wouldn’t get back there before to- 
morrow noon, and then we’d be too weak to 
paddle. No, we must find water here.” 

Weston did not wait for further words. 
He realized the danger of delay, and im- 
mediately took up the search again. Ina 
few minutes he stopped again, and said: 

“T’m going to climb this old cypress, and 
see if I can get an idea of the swamp 
around here. There are many fresh water 
lakes in the swamp that will give up all the 
drinking water we need. Probably I can 
find one nearby.” 

“T’m gong to climb up with you,” Otto 
answered. 

They deposited their guns and coats at 
the foot of the tree, and swiftly climbed up 
among the lower branches. It was not a 
difficult tree to climb, and both boys made 
their way up from branch to branch with 
the agility of squirrels. Weston took the 
lead and Otto followed close behind. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


HE solitary cypress growing out of 
at the wet, swampy soil, towered twenty 

feet above the surrounding trees. 
The top branches were draped with gay 
festoons of Spanish moss, the parasitic 
growth hanging in dense masses from 
gaunt, lifeless limbs. The tree had strug- 
gled nobly against this twining, clinging 
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moss, which year by year had crept closer 
to its huge trunk, shutting out the sun- 
light and air until half its erect form was 
smothered and slowly dying. 

The heart of the tree was still green and 
firm. The tender young leaves of vivid 
green sprouted out on branches which 
swayed gently alongside of those which had 
long since been robbed of all life and nour-’ 
ishment. The contrast between the two— 
between life and death—was characteristic 
of the great sweating, reeking swamp, with 
its tropical vegetation and miasmatic pools 
and lagoons. Decay and life were every- 
where visible, one contrasting with the other 
until they seemed essential parts of exist- 
ence. 

The boys climbed upward rapidly, but 
carefully, testing each limb to see if it was 
secure, and brushing away the great masses 
of tangled vines and plants. Gradually as 
they ascended above the tops of the lower 
trees, their eyes took in a broader sweep 
of the Everglades. At first they could see 
little else than waving lines of vegetation, 
ribbed and broken here and there by some 
giant clump of cypress or pine. A few vul- 
tures flew heavily from the neighboring 
bushes, and in the distance their dark out- 
lines formed blurs on the landscape. 

There was no sign of water, river, lagoon 
or lake. Weston looked disappointed, but 
climbing higher he saw that the sparkling 
surface of the river was well off to the 
right, while not far to the left was the 
broad stretch of one of those beautiful in- 
land lakes of clear water that make south- 
ern Florida famous. Like a gem in an 
ocean of green it lay, sparkling in the clear 
sun like burnished steel. 

Balboa from the top of his mountain 
range never felt greater joy at discovering 
the Pacific than did the two boys in thus 
suddenly catching a glimpse of the lake 
ahead. To Weston this meant more than 
to Otto, and he could not restrain himself 
from exclaiming: 


“There’s water! We're all right!” 
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Otto was disposed to express himself less 
enthusiastically, and in a scoffing tone he 
replied: “I thought there was water all 
around us. I’ve been wading ankle deep in 
water for the past hour.” 

“Yes, but that was hardly fit to drink.” 

“How do you know the water ahead is 
any better? I can’t see much difference.” 

Weston looked his disgust. 

“Oh, you'll see when you get there. 
That lake is as pure as crystal, with sandy 
bottom, and water as cool as if flowing 
from an ice-cooler.” 

“T’m going down then,” replied Otto, 
“for I’m thirsty, and it makes my lips dry 
to think of it.” 

“Yes, we'll hurry down,’ 
swered. 

They turned to descend the tree, and had 
one foot placed on a lower branch when 
their eyes suddenly caught sight of some- 
thing unusual on the lake. In the clear at- 
mosphere they could see distinctly a great 
distance, and objects miles away were out- 
lined sharply against the background of 
green and gray. At first they halted 
simultaneously, and gazed in the same 
direction without speaking. 

“Ts it some animal down there after a 
drink?” finally queried Otto, shading his 
eyes from the bright sunlight. 

“That is no animal,” replied Weston. 
“Tt’s a man, but I can’t make out just what 
he is doing.” 

“ Looks as if he was trying to creep upon 
something. Isn’t it one of your plume- 
hunters?” 

“No, it doesn’t look like a hunter. He 
isn’t dressed like any plume-hunter I ever 
met down here.” 

In the distance the dark object was 
creeping stealthily along the shore of the 
lake, hiding frequently among the bushes, 
and watching and waiting. The edges of 
the lake were sandy, but the branches and 
vines extended over the banks so far that 
the figure could easily conceal itself from 
view. 
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Weston an- 
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“He’s evidently trying to stalk some- 
thing,” remarked Weston slowly. “ Pos- 
sibly there’s a deer somewhere around, and 
he’s trying to crawl upon him. But he 
certainly acts like a greenhorn.” 

“T’d almost think,” began Otto hesitat- 
ingly, “that it was some man I’ve met be- 
fore. He looks familiar.” 

“Does he?” asked Weston, turning a 
puzzled face toward his cousin. 

“Yes, I’m sure I've seen him somewhere. 
I have it now, cousin. It’s the man who 
tried to steal our canoe.” ; 

“You're right, Otto,’ replied Weston. 
“T thought so, but I was not sure, and I 
wanted to see if it struck you the same.” 

“Then he means no good. He’s up to 
some mischief.” 

“Don’t see what mischief he can do 
down there. More likely he’s been hunting 
for drinking water, and has just found the 
lake. He was a stranger in these swamps, 
and he’d know less about finding a lake 
than I do.” 

“ But he certainly is after something.” 

“He’s starved out, and is trying to kill 
some game with that little toy gun of his. 
Now see him shoot; he’s aiming his weapon. 
Ten to one he’ll miss.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Otto dubiously. 
“ He knew how to shoot, and his game may 
be large.” 

Weston gazed intently toward the distant 
lake, scanning every part of its sand-en- 
circled rim, but he saw nothing until his 
eyes rested on a thick clump of bushes not 
a dozen yards from the creeping man. 
There was a dark object in the water that 
might easily have passed for a fallen tree, 
or possibly a floating alligator. Weston 
was deceived at first, and thought that the 
object was only a log; but a moment later 
he pointed excitedly toward it, and ex- 
claimed : 

“There’s a _ canoe, 
canoe moored in the bushes 

Otto looked in the direction indicated, 
and asked: 


cousin—an Indian 
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“ How do you know it’s an Indian canoe? 
I see it, but it looks like a log or tree from 
heres 

“Yes, because it is fashioned out of a 
cypress trunk. It’s the way the Seminoles 
make their canoes. I’m sure it’s one.” 

“And our old enemy there is trying to 
Stealmiune 

“Or owns it. I don’t know which. 
We'll see in a moment.” 

If the man owned the canoe he was tak- 
ing unusual precautions to approach it. 
The boys could see that every step was 
carefully timed and measured. The man 
was certainly afraid of alarming somebody 
or something; but whether it was some 
human being or a wild animal the boys 
could not imagine. 

pili it) 1s shis she "stole it=ssuddenly, 
growled Weston, “and I’ve a mind to shout 
and frighten away his game. He has no 
business in this swamp, and the sooner we 
can drive him out the better.” 

“Oh, if he’s only trying to kill some bird 
or animal for food let him alone,” cheerful- 
ly replied Otto. “I don’t want anything 
more to dowith him. Let him go in peace.” 

Weston was of the same mind, but he 
did not like the actions of the man, and 
said as much again. They watched him a 
few moments longer. He reached a secure 
hiding place near the clump of bushes, and 
paused, peering through the branches in- 
tently. In another moment there was a 
sharp report, followed by the immediate 
disappearance of the man. 

“There, he’s shot his game,’ Weston 
said. “‘ Now he can cook it.” 

“ But will he leave the lake soon?” asked 
Otto. “I’m thirsty, but I don’t care to meet 
that man.” — 

“We can walk around to the other side 
of the lake and he won’t see us. I wonder 
what he is doing now !” 

“Seems a long time getting his game. 
I don’t believe he killed it—missed it, I 
guess, or wounded it, and he’s chasing it 
_in the swamp.” 
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“Hope he’ll have a long chase. If it 
only turned out to be a black bear now in- 
stead of a deer or wild turkey there would 
be some fun, for I don’t imagine that chap 
knows much about handling bears.” 

“We might go down and help him then,” 
responded Otto. “It would be heaping 
coals of fire on his head to save him from 
the death clutches of a big bear.” 

Once more they put a foot on the lower 
branch to descend, and again they were 
stopped by unexpected developments in the 
view. The man appeared from the shadows 
of the swamp, and hastily unfastened the 
canoe. . When he took up the paddle, and 
rapidly turned the boat out into the middle 
of the lake, the two boys looked at one an- 
other in surprise. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” asked Otto. 

“ He’s got his game,” answered Weston; 
“but I don’t see why he doesn’t make a fire 
and cook it.” 

“Guess he isn’t as hungry as we thought 
he was, or he has a camp on the opposite 
side of the lake.” 

“T’m going down there anyway to find 
out what he was doing,” said Weston, with 
sudden determination. ‘“ His actions were 
so strange that I’m curious to find out more 
about him. Let’s hurry down.” . 

This time they descended without inter- 
ruption. Once on the ground again, they 
picked up their guns and under Weston’s 
lead they hurried through the swamp to- 
ward the lake. The tangled bushes and 
vines made progress slow, but after a few 
more yards of difficult traveling they found 
the ground sandy and sloping upward. It 
was the beginning of the higher ridge of 
earth which formed the embankment for 
the inland lake. 


—_— 0——— 
CHARTER XW 
Bh lake was a beautiful stretch of 


water, encircled by cypress and pine 
trees, and rimmed with a sloping 
shore of sand, which offered an agreeable 
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WESTON CUT THE ROPE WHICH BOUND THE INDIAN’S HANDS AND LEGS. 
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contrast to the mud and muck of the swamp 
through which the boys had been toiling. 
The firm ridge of sandy earth supported 
the feet, and the absence of all water and 
miry soil gave a sensation of buoyancy that 
was pleasant to experience. Otto stamped 
his feet on sand, and exclaimed: 

“T never realized how precious sand was 
before. Ugh! that muddy swamp makes 
mensickew 

“Did you ever seé-a prettierslake, 
cousin?” asked Weston, pushing the thick 
screen of bushes aside so they could get a 
fine view of the stretch of water. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Otto. 
good to drink as it looks.” 

“Yes, better,” returned Weston. 

They stepped down to the edge, and 
quickly quenched their thirst, drinking until 
they could hold no more. The water was 
cool and clear, and the boys sipped it up 
with their hands, and sprinkled it over their 
hands and face, wasting it with a sensation 
of luxury and extravagance that innocently 
but forcibly expressed their relief. They 
stood for some time bathing and lapping 
the water as if loath to leave it. Weston 
finally straightened himself, and said: 

“ Well, now we must find out what that 
man was doing on the beach near that big 
pine. I marked that tree from our perch, 
and he landed near it.” 

“We may find his game,” Otto suggested. 
“ Probably it was a deer, and he intends to 
return) tom it 

“ Whatever it is, we'll find out. But I 
wonder where he. got his boat. He cer- 
tainly must have stolen that somewhere.” 

The two boys pushed their way reluctant- 
ly through the bushes, and soon lost sight 
of the lake again. Weston, by keeping the 
big pine tree constantly in view, worked 
his way across a neck of the ridge until 
they emerged from the thickets on the beach 
nearly opposite. 

“There’s where his boat was fastened,” 
Weston said, pointing to a shelving cove in 
the lake. 


“ And as 


life!” Otto exclaimed excitedly. 
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“Then his target must have been some- 
where in the bushes over there.” 

“Yes, he aimed straight from the lake 
to—to—” 

Weston halted in his speech, and pointed 
sharply toward a dense screen of bushes. 
Otto, following the direction of his hand, 
exclaimed : 

“ What is it? A deer, bear, or wild-cat?” 

“No, it looks like a man!” 

They hesitated the fraction of a second 
when this discovery was announced, but 
they had met with too many strange ad- 
ventures to show fear very long. They 
stepped carefully through the bushes, and 
as Weston parted them they saw a strange 
sight. 

Lying at full length on the ground was 
the body of an Indian. His head was 
turned from the boys, and they could not 
recognize his. features. There was a pool 
of blood near by, and they instantly reached 
the conclusion that murder had been com- 
mitted. 

Like a flash the truth dawned upon them. 
The white man had shot the Indian in 
order to steal his boat. But to make sure 
of his dastardly deed he had bound the 
Seminole hand and foot. He lay there on 
his side, with the blood trickling from his 
wound, unable to move to a more comfort- 
able position. 

The color of the boys’ faces grew a shade 
whiter, and even through their tan they 
looked pale and frightened. Otto whis- 
pered: 

= Iisshe deadin” 

“T don’t know, but we must find out.” 

Their own words reassured them, and 
they hurried to the side of the prostrate In- 
dian. Weston cut the rope which bound 
the Indian’s hands and legs, and then ten- 
derly rolled him over. A groan escaped 
the Seminole’s lips, and the eyes stared 
straight at the boys. 

“No, he’s not dead,” Weston said. 

“Why, he’s the Indian who saved my 
“See his 
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osprey plume! Yes, it’s the same one 

“ Bring some water from the lake then, 
and we'll try to revive him,’’ Weston an- 
swered. “ We must save him if it is pos- 
sible.” 

The Indian was too weak from loss of 
blood and his strained attitude to speak, 
and he closed his eyes wearily; but when 
the boys bathed his face in the cool water, 
and forced some between his lips, he looked 
up with more animation. 

Weston rubbed the arms and legs, where 
the rope had cut deep in the flesh, stopping 
all circulation and making the agony of the 
man tenfold greater. 

“Now we must look at his wound,” he 
announced. “Roll him over gently while 
I rip up his leggings. The bullet has hit 
him in the hip, and not in any vital place.” 

The Indian quietly resigned himself to 
their manipulations, and within a few 
minutes the wound was washed clear of all 
dirt and clotted blood. Weston placed a 
bandage on it, and drawing this tight 
around the body he stopped further loss 
of blood. 

“There, I think he’s out of danger now.” 

The Indian was placed in a comfortable 
position, the boys gathering soft leaves and 
pine boughs to make his bed easier. Fol- 
lowing them dumbly with his eyes, the In- 
dian showed his appreciation of their efforts 
to save him; but he made no sign to speak. 

“ Are you in much pain?” asked Otto 
finally, leaning over the Seminole. 

The Indian only stared at him. 

“Oh, I forgot he couldn’t speak English. 
How unfortunate that he doesn’t know a 
little of our language! I think if I] was a 
public educator I’d make it compulsory for 
every Indian and foreigner in this country 
to learn to read and speak English.” 

Weston smiled, and answered: 

“You'd have a hard job making the 
Seminoles attend your schools. They don’t 
take much stock in the English language 
or American people and their ways. And 
to-day’s experience with this one isn’t going 
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to help his faith in us very much.” 

“No, a few scoundrels like this thief and 
murderer can do more toward making the 
Indian skeptical of any good in the white 
man than all our efforts could counteract 
in a year. What was the big word he said 
about white man being no good?” 

““Tstahatka holwaugus stah,’” replied 
Weston, in an effort to reproduce the gut- 
tural accent of the Seminole. 

The prostrate Indian looked up, and sud- 
denly shook his head. Then partly sup- 
porting his head on his hands, he said: 

“Big white man no good. He shoot 
when back turned. Me like you. You help 
poor Indian.” 

The boys stared in surprise. The Indian 
had been feigning all along, and if he could 
speak broken English he could also under- 
stand it. Naturally Otto and Weston re- 
called in a flash the substance of their con- 
versation. They breathed a sigh of relief 
when they realized that they had said noth- 
ing that could be interpreted by the 
wounded Seminole as derogatory to him or 
his tribe. Weston recovered his presence 
of mind first, and replied: 

“We thought Indian unable to speak 
English.” 

“Me no speak it well. Only little. 
White man never friend of Indian. His 
words nothing but lies. Some better. They 
speak truth, and they help Indian. Osprey 
Feather never forget.” : 

“ Your name is Osprey Feather ?” queried 
Otto with sudden interest. 

“Me big chief’s friend. He make me 
chief some day. Like the osprey, me hunt 
well, and kill quick.” 

“How did you get this wound?” Weston 
asked when the Indian stopped. 

An expression of disgust spread over the 
copper-colored face. He seemed to grunt 
out his words: 

“Bad white man creep upon me, and 
shoot. He no let me see him. He bind me 
when weak and losing blood. Then he run 
He go over there. But 


? 


away with canoe. 
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me follow him. He bad man.” 

“ Yes, he is a bad man,” Weston rejoined. 
“He tried to steal our boat one day, and 
we had to fight to get it back. I wonder 
what he’s up to anyway in this swamp. 
He’s no hunter or trapper.” 

“No, he no hunt; he just shoot Indian 
when back is turned.” 

“Well, if we run across him again, I 
think we'll try to capture him,” remarked 
Weston thoughtfully. 

The Seminole shook his head gravely, 
and said: “ Me go hunting for him. He no 
escape. Me find him.” 


ie) 


CHAPTER X VU. 
Qe. . FEATHER, the young Semi- 


nole, was not so badly wounded as 

the boys supposed, and within a 
short time he announced his intention of 
starting off on the trail of the man 
who had tried to kill him. Weston and 
Otto remained with the Indian until late 
in the afternoon, building a fire and 
cooking some fresh fish and birds for their 
dinner. By the side of the lake they found 
it easy to pass away the time, and Osprey 
Feather proved a veritable storehouse of 
swamp lore and knowledge. Once aroused 
from his apathy, the Indian talked freely, 
showing neither fear nor suspicion. The 
boys had shown their friendship to him in 
the one way that everlastingly binds a true 
Indian to his white brother. They had 
saved his life at the opportune moment, and 
there was little chance of his ever forgetting 
it. He said this over several times in the 
course of the morning’s conversation, and 
each repetition seemed to add to his sense 
of gratefulness. 

“You saved my life first,” Otto re- 
sponded once when the Indian renewed his 
promised allegiance to them. “If you 
hadn’t helped me at that time, I should 
have died of snake poison.” 


Osprey Feather shook his head. Some- 
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thing like a grim smile—if an Indian ever 
smiles—broadened his face. He looked 
away a moment, as if debating whether or 
not to speak; and then turned his face slow- 
ly toward the boys. 

“Me no save you from snake bite,” he 
said quietly. “It no rattlesnake that bit. 
Just water snake. He no poison; heap bad 
bite, but no kill. Osprey Feather know that.” 

The two boys stared incredulously at the 
speaker. 

“You mean to tell me that I was in no 
danger?” gasped Otto, rising to his feet. 
“Tt was no rattlesnake bite?” 

The Indian shook his head negatively. It 
was hard to believe the truth of this start- 
ling statement, and Otto continued skeptic- 
ally: 

“How do you know? You didn’t see the 
snake !” 


“No, but me see the bite. It no rattle- 


snake bite. Just water snake bite. Heap 
painful, but no kill.” 
Otto turned toward his cousin. “Do you 


believe that, Weston?” he asked. 

“T think we must, cousin, if Osprey 
Feather says it. He should know. The 
Seminole Indians know every snake and 
creature in these swamps, and they are rare- 
ly deceived.” 

“Then what a pretty scare we had for 
nothing. I think I could almost laugh over 
it now. And your famous rattlesnake medi- 
cine was bogus after all?” 

He turned toward Osprey Feather, who 


had retained impassive silence. He looked 
up now, and replied: 
“Tt helps water-snake bite. No good for 


rattlesnake bite. He strike here or here ”— 
indicating vital portions of the body— no 
medicine cure. White man must die.” 

“How about an Indian? Would it kill 
him, too?” 

“ Big Bear die that way many moons ago. 
No medicine help him. Medicine man dance 
all night, but he die. Red Squirrel’s squaw 
die; no medicine save her. Bad bite; In- 
dian die. White man, too.” 
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Otto listened in silence. ‘Then all this 
talk about Indian medicine curing rattle- 
snake bite is bosh,” he said. “I always 
thought they knew more than we did about 
such matters.” 

“There are a good many illusions that 
might be exploded in the same way,” Wes- 
ton replied, laughing at his cousin’s seri- 
ousness. “A good many Indian stories, I 
imagine, start the way this one did. If we 
hadn’t met Osprey Feather again, I think 
we would have told everybody that the 
Seminole Indians had a sure cure for rat- 
tlesnake poison, and here we find that we 
are mistaken.” 

Somewhat crestfallen by the discovery 
that he was not such a hero as he had 
thought, Otto sat down again, and quietly 
contemplated the blazing campfire. Wes- 
ton looked curiously at him once, and said: 

“T wouldn’t be so disappointed, Otto. 
I know it’s hard to think you were nearly 
killed by a rattler, and then find it was all 
a mistake. It’s much better that way than 
to have been bitten by the real thing. 
Then, according to Osprey Feather, you 
would have been dead long ago.” 

“Yes, I am foolish,’ Otto responded; 
“but it all seemed so real and vivid that 
it’s hard to believe I was mistaken. Be- 
sides, I saw the snake, and—Weston—I 
don’t think I was mistaken. It was just 
like the rattlers that Mr. Murphy had 
aboard his houseboat.” 

Osprey Feather appeared not to notice 
this reflection upon his truthfulness, but 
a moment later he rose somewhat stiffly 
from his seat, and said: 

“Me go soon. The hurt all over. Me 
go after bad white man.” 

“Not yet,” interposed Weston, fearing 
that Otto’s words had offended him. “My 
white brother here is just as thankful to 
you for helping him when the water-snake 
bit him as if it had been a rattler.” 

“Yes, yes,” suddenly responded Otto. 
“T didn’t mean to doubt your word, Osprey 
Feather, and I don’t now. But it came so 


suddenly that it took some time to believe 
it. Now I know you were right. I’m 
thankful—very thankful! If we could do 
anything for you—” 

“White brother save Indian’s life,” was 
the dignified reply. ‘Me never forget 
thats: 

“Then, listen, Osprey Feather,” inter- 
rupted Weston, “we have a favor to ask 


of you. We want to see your chief—big 
chief Billy Bowlegs. Where can we find 
him ?” 


A flash of suspicion crossed the Semi- 
nole’s face, but only for an instant. Then 
it vanished, leaving the face as impassive 
as before. 

“We want to see him at once,” Weston 
continued, deciding now to unfold his plan 
to the young Indian. “He may save us 
a lot of trouble. My father is a surveyor, 
and—” 

. The sudden recollection that it was 

Osprey Feather they had seen removing 
the stakes made Weston dumb. They had 
not actually caught him in the act of chang- 
ing the stakes, but circumstantial evidence 
pointed to his culpability. For an instant 
Weston stammered, and turned red. He 
was not sure whether it would be policy to 
proceed; but finally deciding that honesty 
was the only way out of the difficulty he 
added: 

“My father has twice surveyed this 
swamp, and the Indians have moved the 
stakes each time. I want to see your big 
chief and ask him if he will not stop it. I 
don’t think he understands, or he would not 
put us to so much trouble.” 

Osprey Feather had remained impassive- 
ly silent, but there were indications of un- 
comfortable thoughts passing through his 
mind. Once he shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other, and his steady, eagle-like 
eyes glanced from the face of the speaker 
to some distant speck on the lake. For an 
Indian these signs plainly indicated a 
troubled mind. 

“You understand why the stakes were 
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placed in the swamp?” Weston asked, wish- 
ing to make himself understood. “ It’s this 
way, Osprey Feather: we divide the land up 
into sections, and mark them, and then 
write them down on a big map at Washing- 
ton. ‘There anybody can study them, and 
know where Big Cypress is, or where Cow 
Creek is situated, or where Okeechobee is 
located. We can point to this section, and 
say there’s where the Seminoles have their 
village.” 

Making diagrams on the sand with a 
stick, Weston sought to make his explana- 
tions simple and graphic; but as he looked 
up once he saw that the Indian’s suspicion 
was deeper and keener than ever. Still he 
was silent, showing neither surprise nor in- 
terest. 
words keenly, however, there was no doubt; 
but he was not sure of the real meaning of 
the stakes in the swamp. He was too 
shrewd an Indian to give away his sus- 
picions, and he waited for Weston to con- 
tinue, nodding his head with sage approval. 

“The white men are at peace with the 
Seminoles,” Weston began again on a dif- 
ferent line of argument “and they do not 
want te take their lands from them. But 
they want to know how much land there is 
down here, and how much is under water. 
We will never send the soldiers against them 
again. That was a mistake made many 
years ago, and the Great Father at Wash- 
ington is a wise and good man. He wants 
only to do justice to the Seminoles.” 

The Indian grunted, giving vent to a deep 
guttural “ Ugh!” that made Otto smile. It 
was so distinctly an indication of skepti- 
cism that it was difficult for either boy to 
keep a straight face. 

Weston rose from his seat on the sand, 
and added: “I see you don’t believe me, 
Osprey Feather. I don’t know how I am 
going to convince you or your big chief. 
But I must in some way. That is my mis- 
sion down here. If I don’t succeed my fa- 
ther will be ruined. If the Indians do not 
leave the stakes alone, the Great Father at 


That he was following Weston’s— 
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Washington will not pay him.” 

There was a note of disappointment in 
the speaker’s voice which affected the In- 
dian more than all of his words. With 
sudden animation, Osprey Feather replied: 

“Me understand. But when did Indians 
move stakes? Did white man see them?” 

“T thought it was some white hunter at 
first,’ Weston answered. “I didn’t know 
why anybody should touch the stakes, but— 
but—one day I saw an Indian near the 
stakes, and when he was gone the stakes 
were not there. Then I knew that your 
people were causing all the trouble. They 
were afraid that the stakes were put there 
to lead the soldiers to the Indian villages 
again. Were they not, Osprey Feather?” 

There was no direct answer to this. 
Osprey Feather limped toward the edge of 
the lake. Pointing across it he said: 

“Bad white man go over there. 
must find his trail.” 

He picked up his gun, and turned to- 
ward the edge of the thicket. This abrupt 
departure disconcerted the two boys. Wes- 
ton’s face showed his disappointment plain- 
ly. For a few moments he had nothing to 
say. 

“Me return some day,” Osprey Feather 
added. ‘Me never forget. Me help some 
dasyrag 

With these parting words of vague prom- 
ise, the Seminole glided into the thicket and 
vanished almost immediately from sight. 
He limped slightly from the wound in his 
thigh, but he was clearly able to take care 
of himself. 

“He’s more interested in seeking ven- 
geance than in helping you, cousin,’ Otto 
remarked in a despondent voice. “I’m free 
to confess I’m disappointed in him. I ex- 
pected great things from him.” 

“He promised to help us,’’ Weston re- 
plied softly, striving to gather some little 
comfort from this. 

“Yes, but what is a promise—and a very 
indefinite one at that?” 

Weston sighed, and looked blankly and 


Me 
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painfully at the part of the swamp where 
Osprey Feather had last been seen. 


) 
CHAPTER, X VIIt. 


HE return to the Caloosahatchie where 
the boys had left their canoes was 
begun shortly after the Seminole left 

them, and before sundown they reached it, 
carrying with them a liberal supply of pure 
drinking water. The trip had been a quiet 
but disturbing one. Weston was busy go- 
ing over and over in his mind the words 9f 
his conversation with the Seminole. <A 
dozen times he wished he had made his 
plea different. He was surprised and irri- 
tated at his stupidity. If he could not 
make a better presentation of his case be- 
fore Billy Bowlegs, what reason had he to 
expect that the Seminole chief would lis- 
ten to his petition? 

Otto was nearly as disappointed as his 
cousin, but he did not blame him for the 
failure to get any response from Osprey 
Feather. On the contrary he attributed it 
all to the dense stupidity or unwillingness 
of the Indian. He was somewhat surprised 
when Weston broke out irritably: 

“ Why didn’t you say something to help 
me, cousin? Had you helped me we might 
have made Osprey Feather understand.” 

“What more could I say than you?” 
asked Otto. 

“JT was excited and didn’t say half 
enough. I couldn’t make him understand.” 

Otto smiled, and added: “I _ think, 
cousin, he did understand, and he knew that 
we knew he was caught in the act of pull- 
ing up the stakes. His conscience troubled 
him, and that’s why he wanted to leave us 
so abruptly.” 

Weston was not satisfied. He shook his 
head in dejection. ‘ Well, we’ve failed 
with him. Now we must hunt up Billy 
Bowlegs, and present our case better. 1 
won’t fail the next time.” 

“Then you’re going farther up the 
tiver?” 


ob 


“Yes, I’m going up until I strike Lake 
Okeechobee, and then we'll cross it, and 
hunt up the Seminoles in the lower Cypress 
Swamp.” 

“Have you ever crossed the lake be- 
fore?” asked Otto, with some misgivings, 
for he had heard a good deal about the 
great, shoreless, inland sea. 

“No, I was never on it before, but I 
know how to reach it, and what to do when 
we get there. We certainly can’t die from 
thirst, for the waters of the lake are as clear 
as crystal. ITve heard plume-hunters say 
that it was the best drinking water in 
Florida.” 

“But how about something to eat? We 
can’t live on water alone.” 

“The lake is full of fish, and there is 
plenty of game all around. We can’t 
starve if we have our guns and fishing- 
tackle along.” 

“No, [’'ll-catch fish, and I guess you can 
shoot enough birds; but how shall we cook 
them? You say there is no shore to the 
lake!” 

“We'll probably find some islands in it 
where we can camp. Anyway I’m going to 
find Billy Bowlegs before I return.” 

There was stubborn determination in the 
boy’s looks and words, and Otto knew that 
it was useless to discuss the matter fur- 
ther with him. Besides, the adventurous 
spirit was pretty strong within him, and 
the thought of paddling on the great, inland, 
shoreless sea, where few white men had 
ever been, appealed to him. From all ac- 
counts he imagined the sea to be many miles 
across, perhaps too great for them to navi- 
gate in less than a week, and encircled by 
tall saw-grass, and great cypress trees. 
The shore, he knew, extended gradually 
back from the lake, and it was possible to 
reach it only by passing through miles of 
grass and aquatic plants growing in many 
feet of water. 

The Caloosahatchie is the natural drain- 
age stream for the great lake. Okeechobee 
is far above the sea level, and the current 
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of the river flows steadily, and sometimes 
swiftly, toward the Gulf of Mexico. Dur- 
ing the rainy season its swollen tide makes 
navigation upstream a slow and tortuous 
process. 

But the river was low now—unusually 
low, Weston said—and they found in places 
scarcely any current. Where it broadened 
out to the size of a lake or bay, it was pos- 
sible to paddle along the shore without ex- 
periencing any force from the current. 

Their journey, renewed on the morning, 
was therefore much faster than they had 
anticipated. Gradually the swamp grew 
different in character. The shores appeared 
in places very elusive. They would attempt 
to land, but find nothing except tall saw- 
grass growing in water four and five feet 
deep. Pushing their way through this grass 
they would in time find low, swampy soil, 
which was barely firm enough to hold their 
weight. The trees and plants seemed to find 
nourishment in this thin surface of soil, 
and the vegetation grew denser and more 
luxuriant. 

Wading birds stood on the marshy edges 
of the shores, or played hide-and-seek 
among the tall reeds. Alligators abounded, 
sunning themselves on fallen tree trunks, or 
gliding slowly through the water, with just 
the tips of their snouts visible above the 
surface. Steaming mists rose from the 
watery swamp and river, hanging like a 
pall in places as the dense fog of a sea. 

“T shouldn’t think this was a_ healthy 
place,” remarked Otto, as the wild primi- 
tiveness of the scene began to oppress him. 

“No, it isn’t, unless you’re careful,” Wes- 
ton replied truthfully. “If you should camp 
at night time here without a covering, you 
might wake up in the morning with every 
bone in your body aching, and by noon 
you’d have a high fever. If you protect 
yourself at night from the heavy dews and 
mist, eat wholesome food, and drink only 
pure water, you might spend a year in the 
swamp and not be sick.” 

“The Indians are hardened to the cli- 
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mate and moist air, I suppose,” Otto added. 

“Yes, and so are the plume-hunters. 
They know what to do to keep themselves 
healthy. It’s the visitor here for the first 
time who is generally taken sick. He’s 
either careless or ignorant of the simple 
rules for camping in a swamp.” 

“Then I’m going to follow your advice, 
cousin. I don’t care to get the swamp 
fever. 

“We'll have to hunt diligently for a good 
camping place to-night. We’re getting 
pretty well away from the shore, and this 
saw-grass grows denser.” 

There was just a note of anxiety in Wes- 
ton’s voice, and Otto was quick to detect it. 
He looked up a little apprehensively, and 
then around at the interminable sea of grass 
and reeds. They had drifted away from 
the main channel of the stream, and had 
paddled into one of the numerous bayous 
that open into the Caloosahatchie. These 
bayous are exceedingly deceptive, often 
broadening so they resemble great inland 
lakes or rivers. The river divided into 
branches and arms that wound in and out 
among the tall reeds and grass, and many 
times it was impossible to keep to the right 
channel. More than once they paddled up 
a branch which suddenly brought them to 
a halt, for the bayou would end in a little 
cove, or bay, with no outlet in any direction 
other than the one by which they entered. 

They were now in a bayou broader than 
usual, which seemed to open into a series of 
similar bodies of water. The outlook was 
so puzzling that Weston rested on his pa‘d- 
dle and studied the situation in silence. 

“Tm not sure that we’re on the river,” 
he said finally. “I think we’ve taken the 
wrong direction.” 

“TI don’t see how you can tell anyway,” 
Otto responded. 

“Tt’s difficult, but there should be some 
current in the river, and there’s none at all 
here. See, we don’t drift in any direction, 
and that leaf in the water stands perfectly 
still.” 
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They watched the leaf and their own 
boats. They apparently stood perfectly 
still. Occasionally a light puff of wind 
rippled the surface of the bayou and drifted 
their boats toward the right line of saw- 
grass. 

“No, we certainly don’t drift with any 
current,’ Otto volunteered after several 
minutes of absolute silence. 

“Then we must get back to the main 
channel. We can’t afford to get far from 
it, or we might wander around in these bay- 
ous for ages.” 

“How can we tell which way to paddle 
to reach the river again?” queried Otto 
anxiously. 

Weston shrugged his shoulders. 

“We must go back the way we came,” 
he replied. 

“A very good reply, cousin, but tell me 
how you're going to do that. We’re not in 
the swamp, and we've left no trail behind. 
There are no broken twigs and trampled 
grass to show where we stepped.” 

“No, but there’s the sun. We were row- 
ing directly in the opposite direction from it, 
and here’s my compass to prove that we 
should paddle across this bayou.” 

“Yes, and that will land us in the reed- 
grass opposite. We certainly didn’t paddle 
through there.” 

“We must have skirted around it. We'll 
go back a little, and find another outlet that 
will lead us due east.” 

Weston having settled the matter in his 
own mind, took up his paddle again, and 
quickly ran the boat back a few hundred 
yards, and when they found an opening in 
the sea of grass and reeds, he shouted: 

“JT thought so! MHere’s the channel we 
paddled through !” 

“T don’t remember it,” Otto answered 
dubiously. ‘‘ We never ran so close to the 
reeds. JI remember distinctly that we kept 
far away from the banks, and here the 
stream is so narrow that we can’t get more 
than a dozen feet from either side.” 

“Oh, you were probably dreaming when 
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we passed through here,’ Weston responded 
lightly. . 

Nevertheless, after they had paddled 


along for ten minutes, a look of doubt 
dawned upon his face. The scenery was 
certainly unfamiliar. They were running 
into a series of wide bayous fringed with 
clumps of low-growing bushes and palmet- 
toes. The boys glanced at these, and up at 
the sun. It was late in the afternoon, and 
the puzzling situation made both of them 
think of rest and refreshments. 

“ Anyway,’ Weston exclaimed, “ we’ve 
found a decent place to pitch camp. Those 
bushes and palmettoes show that we’ve 
found land that isn’t under water. I’m 
tired, and need rest. Probably in the morn- 
ing I can find the way back to the river 
without trouble.” 

Otto was disposed to rest also, and, al- 
though a little worried by the thought that 
they were lost, he prepared to land and find 
a camping place without a word of dissent. 
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numerous small islands that dot the 
everglades and great cypress swamp. 
It stood a foot or two out of the water, and 
was covered with a dense growth of myrtle, 
cypress and palmettoes. When they pushed 
their canoes up to it they found it inhabited 
by a large population. Thousands of ducks, 
herons and egrets flapped their wings, and 
rose in the air with loud screams and chat- 
ter. Alligators, disturbed in their peaceful 
rest, lashed the water with their tails, and 
opened and snapped their huge jaws. A 
few wild turkeys ran into the thickets in 
fright, and an old gobbler uttered a chal- 
lenge that sounded unreasonably absurd. 
“Good gracious!” exclaimed Otto. 
“ We've struck a city of wild birds and ani- 
mals! I don’t know that I care to sleep 
with such strange bed-fellows.” 


lee camping place was one of the 
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“They'll furnish us with excellent food,” 
answered practical Weston. “See those 
plump ducks. We must have one for sup- 
per.” 

The ducks had been feeding on the wild 
rice and berries of the swamp, and they 
were certainly fat and savory. The boys 
found to their satisfaction that the rest of 
the birds, after the first alarm, took them- 
selves quietly to other parts of the island, 
and settled down peacefully for the night. 
A few venturesome alligators poked their 
noses along the edge of the island and gazed 
inquisitively at them. 

“Don’t suppose they ever saw a man be- 
fore,’ Weston remarked. ‘Don’t know 
what a delicious morsel a leg makes. We 
mustn’t give them a taste, or they’ll start 
in to finish us.” 

However, the alligators were not disposed 
to push their investigation beyond a certain 
line of safety. They seemed to invite the 
boys into the water, but they were not will- 
ing to venture far on the land. They ex- 
amined the canoes critically, and one even 
showed a disposition to climb in it. 

“Here, get back, you lubber!” shouted 
Weston, knocking the great saurian across 
the nose with a stick. “That canoe isn’t 
a sunning log.” 

The big creature dropped back into the 
water with a vicious snap of his teeth, and 
the two boys pulled their canoes from the 
water. There was no further alarm during 
the rest of the afternoon and night. Wes- 
ton pitched their sheltering canvas near the 
densest part of the thicket, and protected 
by a network of vines and branches almost 
as impenetrable as a wall of steel they slept 
quietly and peacefully. At an unusually 
early hour in the morning they were roused 
from their slumbers by the chatter of the 
birds, which roosted on the island in such 
numbers that their nests were scattered 
around like pebbles on the seashore. It was 
almost impossible for the boys to walk 
through the thicket without crushing nests 
filled with eggs or young birds. 
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The parent birds were flying round by 
early daybreak in search of their breakfast, 
and their noisy screechings banished all 
sleep. 

“This racket is worse than a Fourth of 
July at home,” grawled Otto, sitting up and 
rubbing his eyes. “I wish these birds 
would wait until a decent hour before begin- 
ning their day’s quarreling.” 

“We haven’t any right to object,” re- 
sponded Weston. “ The island belongs to 
them by rights, and we’re interlopers. 
Therefore, we should accommodate our- 
selves to the ways of the owners.” 

“ How is it that the plume-hunters have 
not discovered this colony? I suppose if 
they did, this scene would soon be turned 
into a wholesale slaughter-house. Ugh! I 
can’t forget that pitiful sight that Mr. Mur- 
phy showed us. Those poor herons must 
have thought the plume-hunters were hor- 
rible animals, to slay them as they did.” 

“These birds are not afraid of us. You 
can almost pick them up with your hands. 
It’s too bad that some day they will be 
frightened and killed, and then after that 
they will dread the sight of man.” 

Otto stretched himself and walked from 
the tent to the edge of the water. A dozen 
herons and egrets were wading in it, fish- 
ing silently and successfully for their break- 
fast. A score of noisy, clamorous nestlings 
were calling for food. Slowly, one after 
another, the parent birds stalked forth from 
the water with fish in their bills, and de- 
posited them in the cavernous mouths 
opened to receive them. 

Once Otto stood between the nestling 
and parent heron, and watched the silent 
bird stare at him. She finally quietly 
walked around and _ brushed fearlessly 
against him to reach her young. The boy 
touched the snowy plume of the bird, but 
only for an instant, as the heron quivered 
at the touch and hopped to one side. Then 
in perfect fearlessness she proceeded to feed 
her nestling, and did not fiy away until 
the process was finished. 
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“Well, if you want any further proof 
that birds are not naturally afraid of man 
you’re more skeptical than I am,” Otto ex- 
claimed with sudden warmth. “I could 
have picked that heron in my arms. I 
never saw such a tame bird.” 

“They’re all that way,” Weston ex- 
plained. “The hunters have not been here, 
and they don’t know what fear of man is. 
Evidently they take us for some strange 
animals, which they will believe harmless 
until we have proved ourselves otherwise.” 

“Then what a pity to destroy that faith! 
Some day, I suppose, it will cost the birds 
dearly.” 

“Yes, poor things, they’re too. trusting.” 

The island on which they found them- 
selves was scarcely more than a dozen acres 
in extent, but thousands of birds roosted 
and nested on it. The boys walked round it, 
carefully making their way through the 
thick brush to avoid breaking eggs or tread- 
ing upon young birds. The ground was liter- 
ally covered with nests, while the small 
bushes and trees were black with them, 
built in tiers one upon another. There 
were small and large nests, the cranes, 
egrets, and herons taking possession of the 
ground and stout branches of the trees, 
while the smaller birds, such as the robins, 
mocking-birds, orioles, bullfinches, cardi- 
nals, and nonpareils, buiJt in the swinging 
top branches. Every available space had 
apparently been utilized by the birds for 
their nests, and the island was divided up 
among them by mutual consent. 

Otto laughed at the ingenuity of some of 
the birds in crowding nests into small 
nooks and corners. “I should think some 
of them coming home late at night would 
get on the wrong nest. How do you sup- 
pose they know their own? Now look at 
this tree. Here are a dozen nests full of 
speckled blue eggs. Everyone is the same, 
and they’re all crowded together in a little 
space. Do you suppose the birds ever make 
a mistake in finding their own eggs?” 

Weston smiled as he answered: “ Don’t 


you live in an apartment in New York? 
Yes; well, did you ever get mixed up, and 
land in the wrong apartment?” 

“That’s different,” protested Otto. “I’m 
a reasoning, thinking human being, and 
can count numbers and remember names.” 

“How do you know these birds can’t? 
Here in this big colony, which is a city for 
them; they must have some method of re- 
membering different nests and trees. I'll 
bet they have names for these trees and 
clumps of bushes. Just watch them return 
to their nests. They flop right down on the 
right one every time. They don’t have to 
stop and consider. They know their own 
home either by instinct or by some definite 
signs.” 

“Then you credit them with pretty near 
as much knowledge as we have?” answered 
Otto. 

Weston answered in a noncommittal 
tone, “I don’t know how much they know, 
or what they think.” 

Occasionally an alligator or a squirming 
reptile emerged from the water and in- 
vaded the colony of birds’ nests. When 
the first of these robbers appeared the two 
boys held their breath. Otto finally ex- 
claimed: 

“There are the thieves and murderers 
which this city of birds must look out for. 
They don’t have to wait for man to come 
here to frighten them.” 

“Wait a few minutes,’ Weston replied. 
“T think the birds are equal to dealing 
with the enemy.” 

There was a sharp scream, followed by a 
wild hubbub. The alligator had rolled over 
on a couple of nests, crushing the eggs with 
his clumsy body. The parent birds im- 
mediately set up a shriek of anger and de- 
fiance, flying toward the alligator with tal- 
ons and beaks ready for action. Nearly 
the whole colony of large birds rose from 
the ground and bushes at the same instant, 
and joined in the attack. There was a 
rush of wind caused by the flapping of such 
an army of wings. The alligator stared up 
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at the horde of screeching birds. He was 
apparently unaccustomed to this sort of 
thing. He had many times in the past 
snapped his jaws on a wading heron or 
egret, and no protest had been made. 

He raised his head now and snapped 
viciously at one of the angry parents, but 
his jaws closed on empty air. The birds 
were on the lookout, and not to be taken 
unprepared. They flew around him in a 
dense circle, and tired the alligator out in 
his desperate effort to bite one of their 
number. For a few moments this harmless 
demonstration continued, the alligator 
holding his. own, and refusing to budge 
from his bed of broken egg shells and 
twigs. 

But the tactics of the birds suddenly 
changed. One of the swiftest of their 
number pounced down upon the alligator’s 
back, and delivered a stinging blow so close 
to the saurian’s right eye that he ducked 
his head quickly. Both eyes were closed 
in self-defense. When they were opened 
again a dozen birds seemed to be pecking 
at the small, snake-like eyes. In vain the 
alligator dodged and snapped, ducking his 
head, and thrashing his tail sideways. He 
could not open his eyes long enough to see 
his enemies, and they, conscious of their 
power, kept up the attack at this one weak 
point until the alligator in desperation 
rolled over and crawled hastily back to the 
water. 

The birds followed, giving the huge 
creature no rest until he disappeared with 
a gurgle under the surface of the lagoon. 
Then with a scream of triumph the birds 
rose in the air, and returned to their ordi- 
nary day’s work. 

“Hurrah for the birds!” shouted Otto. 
“That was a gallant attack and fight!” 

Weston joined his cousin in expressing 
his admiration for the birds. Later in the 
morning they witnessed a fight between 
the birds and a huge snake. The reptile 
fared worse than the alligator, for he had 
no tough hide to protect him, and he could 
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not wriggle back into the water in time. - 


The birds literally tore him to pieces with ~ 
their sharp claws and beaks. One of their 
number had caught him in the act of steal- 
ing an egg from a nest, and instantly the 
alarm had been given. As in the case of 
the alligator, the whole colony apparently 
rallied to the rescue ef one of their com- 
rades in trouble, and when they discov- 
ered that it was a snake instead of a thick- 
skinned alligator, they pounced upon him. 
The snake realized his danger, and had ap- 
parently taken the terrible risk with a full 
knowledge of the consequence of discovery. 
Instead of offering fight, he started for the 
water, dropping the egg at once. When 
the first bird drove a sharp beak into his 
body, the frightened reptile wriggled and 
tried foolishly to hide in the underbrush. 
Like others of his kind he plunged his head 
under the leaves, hoping thus to escape 
the storm of wrath descending upon him. 

The birds easily cut and slashed his body 
into ribbons, the snake, finally, in despera- 
tion, raising his head to strike back; but 
his tormentors were too many, and the 
point of attack continued from above in- 
stead of on a level with the snake’s head. 
Thus within a few minutes the second 
enemy of the bird colony was literally torn 
to pieces and devoured, for some of the 
birds appeared to swallow strips of the 
flesh torn from the snake. 

“That settles the snake question,” 
ejaculated Otto, “and I guess after that 
I won't worry about the helplessness of 
the birds. In numbers there is safety, and 
they know it.” 

“Except when man comes along with his 
shotgun and rifle,” murmured Weston. 

“Yes,” assented Otto a little sadly. 
“The birds have no show then. One man 
could finish the whole colony, and either 
kill or drive them all away. We certainly 
have a power that we should be careful in 
using.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ing their way back to the Caloosa- 

hatchie River concerned the boys af- 
ter they had thoroughly explored every part 
of their queer island. The marshy swamp 
and forest of tall saw-grass and reeds 
growing in the deep water surrounded the 
small island on every side, and the lagoons 
of water opening into each other stretched 
in unfathomed vistas in all directions. The 
water was almost stagnant, and heavy with 
the odors of decaying vegetation. Aquatic 
life teemed on all sides. The lagoons were 
nearly choked in places so that the water 
could scarcely move. 

“We must make an effort to get back to 
the river now,” Weston announced late in 
the forenoon. ‘“ We can’t stay here for- 
ever. 

“ But it seems like leaving our last hope 
behind us,” Otto replied with a wry face. 
“There’s nothing but water, mud and reeds 
about us, and we may not be able to find 
solid ground again for days.” 

“That’s true, but do you want to camp 
here forever?” 

“Oh, no, but I should like to know some- 
thing about what to expect. I hate this 
uncertainty.” 

“So do I. But nothing was ever found 
without making a diligent hunt for it.” 

“Your philosophy is all right, cousin, 
but how about your plans for the hunt? 
Have you any definite idea where the river 
is located, or how you’re going to reach 
aes 

“T know which way is north, and which 
is south—and the river runs almost due 
_east and west.” 

“ And we’re on the north or south side 
of it?” 

“T’m not sure which,” stammered Wes- 
ton. “You see, we drifted away from it 
when we were busy with other things.” 

“Then what good is your compass? I 
don’t see that you can find the river very 


ae more important question of find- 


well unless you know which side of it we 
drifted.” 

Weston packed his few things in his 
canoe, and then replied: 

“Tm going due south until we find the 
river, or get tangled up in the swamp. 
Then we'll go north until we strike a cur- 
rent of some kind.” 

“A sort of ‘I’l-find-it-if-it-takes-all- 
winter’ policy,” laughed Otto, following 
his cousin’s example in preparing for de- 
parture. 

When they once more paddled on the 
sluggish water of the lagoon, they looked 
back somewhat regretfully at the island 
where the birds had built their city of 
homes, and when it faded away in the dis- 
tance the two boys unconsciously sighed. 
It had been a pleasant sojourn for them, 
and they felt like travelers in a desert leav- 
ing the last oasis behind. 

Their progress was more rapid now than 
it had been on the river, for the water had 
no current to offer opposition to their boats, 
and it was so clear and deep in places that 
they could push along without interruption. 

There was not much change in the view 
ahead. From one lagoon they seemed to 
pass into another, with the same forests of 
tall grass and reeds growing out of the 
water and fringing the sides of the inland 
lakes with banks of green; but when they 
attempted to push through this grass they 
found no shore. The water was several 
feet deep even where the grass grew the 
thickest. Some of the lagoons were larger 
than others, and a few were a mile or two 
in length, but otherwise they presented 
duplicate conditions and environments that 
gradually grew very tame and monotonous. 
They had passed beyond the line of trees 
and swamp vines and thickets. They were 
in the region of saw-grass and reeds, with 
neither tree nor land in view to serve as 
guiding marks. In vain they stood up in 
their boats to look around, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of some tall cypress above the 
heads of the waving grass. But only end- 
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less vistas of nodding grass-plumes met 
their gaze. They were certainly on a 
strange sea, whose boundaries were limited 
by aquatic plant life which offered neither 
hope nor encouragement. 

For hours the two explorers paddled on 
in silence, both affected by the terrible 
silence and loneliness of the scene. Even 
the birds had deserted this waste region. 
Occasionally a flock of buzzards or a troop 
of herons would fly swiftly across the sky. 
The harsh screech of a wild animal in the 
distance would also break the silence once 
in a great while, and instead of shuddering 
at this noise Otto welcomed it as a sign 
that land was somewhere. 

They rested after a long time of silent 
paddling. Their thoughts were easily un- 
derstood, and neither needed to explain 
what concerned him the most. Weston 
looked graver and more serious than his 
cousin, for he felt the responsibility of the 
expedition resting upon his own shoulders, 
and he was plainly worried about their 
situation. In all the years that he had 
tramped and paddled through the great 
swamp, he had never been quite so con- 
fused in his bearings, or conscious of such 
strange surroundings. There had always 
been some sign of a shore around, and trees 
and thick underbrush had marked the line 
of separation between the water and land. 
There had also been plenty of tropical 
birds to keep him company. The entire 
absence of these rather impressed him more 
than any feature of the landscape. He 
looked around in vain for the herons, 
ibises, cranes, and song-birds, and frequent- 
ly craned his head sideways to catch some 
distant chatter of the paroquets. 

Gradually a new fear seemed to clutch 
his heart, and he breathed hard and fast. 
What strange country had they reached? 
He had heard of the awful solitude of the 
grass swamps, but nothing like this had 
ever occurred to him. Here the world 
seemed deserted by all creatures. ‘Turn- 
ing to Otto once he said hoarsely: 
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“Throw your line and hook 
cousin.” 

“Why, we have fish enough for dinner. 
I saved some from breakfast.” 

“Throw it over,” almost sterniy com- 
manded Weston. 

Baiting his hook, Otto flung it over the 
stern of his canoe, grumbling a little the 
while. The hook had barely touched bot- 
tom before there was a jerk on the line, and 
Otto hauled in an enormous catfish. 

“Whew! He’s a whopper!” he shouted 
enthusiastically. 

“All right,” said Weston; “if you don’t 
need him, throw him back in the water 
again.” 

Otto stared at his cousin and asked: 
“What's the matter with you, Weston? 
Did you want me to catch him just for 
fun?” 

““No—but I wanted to see if there were 
any fish in this water,” stammered Weston, 
in an apologetic voice. “‘ You see, I be- 
gan to think the place was entirely de- 
serted. But there are fish !” 

His eyes brightened, and he even 
essayed to smile. Otto for a moment was 
silent, and then he added in an awed voice: 

“Oh, I see! You're getting frightened 
at our position, and you thought—thought 
we'd reached a place where nothing could 
live.” 

“Don’t put it that way, cousin,” Wes- 
ton laughed. “I was for a moment a little 
worried—and frightened. It did seem so 
lonely and desolate here. But—but—” 

“But there are fishes, and, therefore, 
we're safe,” interrupted Otto slowly and 
quietly. 

After that they remained silent again 
for a few moments, eagerly studying the 
mouth of each successive lagoon, hoping 
that it would reveal a change in the scen- 
ery. With painful expectancy they turned 
from one disappointment to another. The 
grassy swamp was unchanged; the lagoons 
and bayous were silent and voiceless; and 
the stretches of turbid water mere dupli- 
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cates of each other. Even the alligators no 
longer swam up to their canoes and poked 
inquiring noses out of the water, nor 
floated like inanimate logs on the surface 
to bask in the warm sun. 

With no shade overhead, the noonday 
sun grew uncomfortably warm and glaring. 
There were no trees or thickets to shield 
the boys from the direct rays of the sun, and 
they pushed their canoes finally in among 
the tallest of the clumps of saw-grass to 
secure relief. By bending the tops 
of the grass stalks over and tying them in 
a knot overhead, they succeeded in making 
a rude sort of protecting shade. Here they 
rested while they ate their noonday meal. 

“Tt seems to me,” Otto reflected, “ that 
we've jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire. JI wish we were back on that island 
with the birds.” 

“Still we couldn’t stay there forever,” 
replied Weston convincingly. 

“No, that’s true. Then I’ll make another 
wish. I wish we were back on the river, 
or better still, at home.” 

They munched away at some cold 
cooked fish, birds’ eggs, and dry crackers, 
which they had saved from their breakfast. 
Otto, looking at the last of these, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“Good gracious! How are we going to 
cook our food after this if we can find no 
land? We can’t make a fire in the canoes, 
and I’m sure I can’t live on raw fish’ for 
many days.” 

“T’ve been thinking of that,” Weston 
answered, “and it’s worried me a great 
deal.” 

“T should think it might!” ejaculated 
Otto in consternation. ‘ Why, we’re worse 
off than shipwrecked sailors.” 

“No, mot as bad. as. that... We can see 
shore, or something that looks like land.” 

“But it is all deceptive—worse than a 
desert mirage.” 

-“T’ll grant that, but still it’s better than 
no signs of shore. Besides we can touch 
bottom here in the grass.” 
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“Yes,” assented Otto gravely, “we can 
even wade, I suppose, round among this 
grass. It’s only four or five feet deep. 
But lots of good that will do us.” 

“Still,” added Weston musingly, “I’m 
not sure that it will prove so bad after all. 
We might be able to rig up something to 
cook our meals on.” 

“How? Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, I know, but it doesn’t always strike 
me at the right time. If you have a plan, 
explain it.” 

“Why, it isn’t much of a plan, but, if we 
should bend enough of these thick grass and 
reed stalks together, we could make a foun- 
dation strong enough to hold our frying- 
pan. Then, what's to prevent us from 
building a fire on top of grass tops?” 

“Wouldn't the grass support 
down?” asked Otto incredulously. 

“T mean build the fire in the pan, and 
hold our fish over the hot coals,’ Weston 
explained. 

“ Well—yes—possibly that would do,” 
Otto added hesitatingly. 

“We'll try it to-night. You must catch 
a fresh fish, and we’ll enjoy a good supper.” 

“And then sleep in our canoes while we 
float away on this unknown sea.” 

“No, we won’t float away, for there’s no 
tide, and besides we'll tie our boats to the 
grass stalks.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HAT night they put into execution 
the plans they had thus mapped out 
earlier in the day. Weston was of a 

nature always anxious to anticipate the fu- 
ture, and when he foresaw possible dangers 
and emergencies he planned for them. Their 
unexpected experience in the dismal grass- 
swamp had stimulated him to thought and 
action. The conditions that surrounded 
them required a readjustment of plans, and 
all that afternoon he was busy planning for 
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he was trying to deceive us.” 
possible contingencies. If they should 
prove so lucky as to find the river again, 
all would be well; but meanwhile they had 
to face new dangers and unpleasant sur- 
roundings, not to speak of possible catas- 
trophies of a harrying nature. 

Toward sundown Otto threw his line in 


the water and quickly hauled out fish 


enough to last them for several meals. 
Immediately Weston said: ‘‘ We'll keep all 
of them, and if our plan succeeds, we’ll 
cook enough for breakfast and dinner. 
We may not be able to cook this way 
often.” 

“ All right,” responded the fisherman of 
the party. “ You prepare your fire, and I’ll 
clean the fish.” ~ 

The cleaning process was quickly 
finished, and Otto turned all of his atten- 
tion to Weston’s work. Pulling several of 
the strongest grass stalks together, he tied 
these in a secure bunch near the surface 
of the water, and then bent their tops 
down. Drawing others down to meet these, 
he bound them togéther so firmly that their 
united stalks formed a pretty solid foun- 
dation or platform just above the water. 
When Otto saw the improvised stand 
finished, he clapped his hands. 

“Eureka, cousin! You're a_ genius! 
No reason to worry when you're around. I 
know you'll get the expedition home 
again!” ; 

Weston smiléd, but made no answer. He 
picked up their frying-pan and placed it 
on top of the platform of grass stalks. It 
stood there firmly and solidly. Then he 
cut off dry leaves and stalks of the dead 
reeds and grasses. These he piled high in 
the frying-pan, and told Otto to gather 
more in his canoe fot use when they burnt 
out. When the match was applied the 
dried fuel burnt brightly, and with a little 
care the surrounding stalks that formed 
the platform were kept from catching. 
Occasionally they dipped the bottom of the 
frying-pan in the water to cool it over. 
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With the fish split and impaled on a stick 
they had used for this purpose before, it 
soon began to sizzle and emit strangely 
appetizing odors. Never before had such 
an impromptu campfire been made in that 
portion of the globe. The trailing smoke 
from it must have startled any bird accus- 
tomed to the lonely solitude of the place. 
Even the boys looked up at the result of 
their ingenuity and smiled a little exult- 
antly. They had built a campfire on the 
very surface of the water, and their dinner 
was cooking as quickly and _ satisfactorily 
as though they were sprawling on the 
ground in some favored corner of the 
swamp, with all the accessories for camp- 
ing and cooking ready at hand. 

“That fish will taste the best yet,” Otto 
remarked, smacking his lips. 

“Yes, things obtained under great dif- 
ficulties always taste the sweetest,’ was 
Weston’s prompt answer, as he turned the 
browning morsel of half-cooked fish. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the dismal outlook, I'd 
enjoy this little experience immensely,” 
Otto added, looking reflectively from the 
frying-pan to the stretches of water and 
grass. “It’s certainly romantic enough, but 
the thought of being lost indefinitely in this 
morass makes me shudder a little.” 

“Nearly as much as being bitten by a 
rattlesnake ?” 

“Not quite,’ Otto replied with a laugh. 
“T think that was about the limit of ter- 
rorizing experiences. I don’t know of any- 
thing that ever quite made my hair stand 
on end before. Didn’t it turn gray, cousin 2” 

“TI hadn’t noticed it, but you did look 
pretty sick and frightened.” 

“T was,” confessed Otto with vehement 
conviction. “I was never so frightened be- 
fore in all my life, and I hope I never shall 
be again.” 

“And to think after all the danger was 
largely imaginary.” 

“Tf anybody except Osprey Feather told 
me that, I wouldn’t believe him,” replied 
Otto slowly. “ But somehow I can’t think 
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“No, he was honest and truthful. I 
don’t think he could lie if he wanted to; it 
wouldn’t become him.” 

They were silent a few minutes while 
their whole attention was devoted to the 
proper cooking of their fish. Weston with 
dexterous movements turned and browned 


_ the fish until it was a mass of crispy food, 


tempting to the eyes and palate. When the 
first one was thoroughly cooked, they de- 
voured it eagerly, postponing the cooking 
of the rest until their appetites were satis- 
fied. 

“Fortunate we have plenty of good 
drinking water,’ Weston remarked, as he 
washed down some of the fish and dried 
crackers with a little water. 

Otto ate his fish without comment, drink- 
ing freely meanwhile. Gradually as his 
appetite was appeased his spirits rose, and 
the outlook appeared less dismal and more 


propitious. Weston likewise took a rosier 
view of their surroundings, and finally 
said: 


““We were pretty low down in the dumps 
when that snake bit you. I didn’t see any 
way out of our trouble. I thought nearly 
everybody and everything had deserted us. 
It appeared as if fortune was against us. I 
can’t imagine any gloomier view of life 
than I experienced then.” 

“Neither can I,” responded Otto, look- 
ing at his cousin. 

“Well, then,’ Weston resumed, “if we 
got out of that difficulty all right I’m in- 
clined to think we shouldn’t be so discour- 
aged now. It may.be that we'll find the 
river yet, and then we'll laugh at this ad- 
venture as we can now afford to laugh at 
your snake wound.” 

“T was thinking about the same 
thing,” Otto replied. “We have no busi- 
ness to give up like this and imagine we’re 
lost for good—certainly not so long as we 
have dry boats under us and plenty of fish 
to cook.” 

“Then suppose we cheer up, and just 
imagine ‘we’re off on a lark, camping in our 


boats, and able to return home whenever 
we get tired of the fun.” 

“That’s the best view to take of the 
situation, cousin, and I’m going to stop 
worrying. We'll get out of it somehow.” 

“Yes, we'll find a way out. I feel that 
we shall.” 

They looked at each other and smiled; 
but their declaration of faith certainly 
helped them. They found it easier to face 
the perplexing problems ahead, and instead 
of dreading the approach of night they 
hailed it with a certain degree of anticipa- 
tion. 

“Now that we’ve had a warm supper, 
and have breakfast prepared, we must look 
out for a soft bed,” Weston announced. 
“ How are we going to make it?” 

“T can imagine that you will invent some 
sort of a bed by lashing the two canoes to- 
gether to form a catamaran that can’t tip 
over if we get to rolling sideways in our 
sleep.” 

“Exactly, Otto! I’m going to lash the 
boats together, and then make such a bed 
that you will always remember. Talk about 
your hair mattresses and spring beds! I 
think you'll find the one we sleep on to- 
night superior to either.” 

“Tt will be a bed of rushes, I suppose?” 

“Yes, rushes and grass. We may as 
well gather the material for it now. We 
must cut off only the top leaves of the 
grass, for we don’t want a wet bed.” 

“ And if it should rain in the night?” 

“Haven’t we our canvas tent-covering? 
What’s the matter, cousin? You seem to 
forget that we’re well supplied with all the 
necessities and comforts of a traveling 
home.” 

Otto laughed, and proceeded to cut off 
the dry grass leaves and stalks. It was not 
a difficult matter to secure enough to form 
a most luxuriant bed. They spread these 
out in the middle of the boats. 

“Now hand me the paddles,” Weston 
said. “ We'll lash the boats together, head 
and stern, and you couldn’t tip them over if 
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you tried. We could float on the top of 
waves as big as you ever saw in the ocean.” 

It was not a difficult task to lash the pad- 
dles across the stern and bow of the canoes, 
and when Weston had finished the job the 
impromptu catamaran was as rigid as any 
craft that ever floated on the high seas. 
With their beds of grass in the bottom of 
the canoes, the two boys had a luxurious 
lounging place, and they half reclined on 
them early in the evening while the moon 
rose high in the sky. All about they heard 
the splash of fish and the buzzing of flies. 
With their tent canvas finally erected over 
the top of the two boats, and the mosquito 
netting hung down the sides, they were pro- 
tected from all inquisitive insects. 

“T think now I’m beginning to enjoy it 
all,” Otto said gleefully. 

“No bears or wild-cats to bother you to- 
night,’ Weston joked. 

“No, nor snakes either—not unless the 
great sea-serpent should unexpectedly ap- 
pear.” 

“T think T’ll sleep without dreaming of 
sea-serpents,” replied Weston drowsily. 

“Tf anything disturbs me before morn- 
ing, I know I shall think of sea-serpents 
first,” replied Otto. “So now if you hear 
me yell in my dream you'll know what to 
expect.” 

“Well, good-night! Ill remember, but 
I’m terribly sleepy, and I’m going to enjoy 
pleasant dreams.” 


0 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ITH the canoes lashed together and 
Wy anchored to the tall saw-grass, the 

two young adventurers slept pro- 
foundly and peacefully. Scarcely a ripple 
of the water disturbed the smooth surface 
of the sluggish lagoon, and the wind that 
whispered among the nodding heads of 
reeds and grass was soft and low. The 
usual harsh, discordant cries of the 
swamp birds and animals did not lull 
them to sleep, and upon awakening the 
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first thing in the morning Weston noticed 
the absence of the noises. For a few 
moments he remained in his bed thinking 
and listening. 

“We're further from the shore than I 
thought,” he mused, “for there isn’t any 
sound of birds and animals out here.” 

The only possible sound of animate life 
that reached his ears was the occasional 
distant croak of an alligator or frog, or the 
flapping of heron wings as a few of these 
silent fliers drifted across the sea of grass 
and water. 

Otto rose from his slumbers refreshed 
and happy. The night’s rest had made him 
eager for the day’s work. After stripping 
he plunged over the side of his canoe to 
take a dip in the water. Weston having 
assured him that there was little danger 
from alligators, he swam round the boats, 
and made several ineffectual efforts to dive 
to the bottom. 

“They have the longest stalks I ever 
saw,” he gasped, referring to the tall saw- 
grass. “I’m going to touch bottom before 
I come out.” 

Again he made the attempt, and this time 
he came up triumphantly with a root of 
one of the stalks. It was a muddy bottom, 
and Otto shook the lump of dark soil from 
the roots before dragging them toward the 
canoe. 

“It’s pretty muddy,” Weston said. 
sandy bottom here.” 
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“Muddy! I stood knee deep in mud to 
pull this up,’ Otto assured him. “It’s cold 
and unpleasant down there, too. The bot- 


tom is covered with decaying roots and 
grass stalks. They felt like snakes and eels 
clinging to the legs. Ugh! I don’t want 
to try it again.” 

“Guess you'd better not, for here comes 
a visitor. He wants to see what all the dis- 
turbance is about.” 

Weston pointed toward a slight ripple in 
the water. Otto looked and shuddered, for 
he had learned the meaning of those widen- 
ing ripples that usually started from some 
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little floating black object. 

“T guess he’s hungry,” he said. “ Well, 
I’m not your breakfast this morning.” 

Picking up a stout piece of stalk he flung 
it toward the approaching object. There 
was a sudden vicious snap, and then the 
alligator turned and as slowly and silently 
disappeared in the grass, 

“JT think ’gators are about the ugliest 
things that swim the water,’ Otto com- 
mented as he hurriedly dressed himself. 
“Tf it wasn’t downright cruelty to animals 
to wound them, I’d take a good deal of 
pleasure in peppering every oneI meet with 
duck shot. I suppose they have feeling as 
well as other animals, and we can’t do more 
than wound them.” 

“You can’t do that unless you happen to 
hit one in the eye,” replied Weston with a 
laugh. “ Your bird shot would rattle on 
that fellow’s back like peas on a tin can.” 

“ He’s an old patriarch!” Otto exclaimed. 
“ See the size of him!” 

“ Yes, Mr. Murphy would like to bag him 
and carry him back alive. I wish he was 
here.” 

“So do I,” replied Otto, with a comical 
grin, “not altogether because of that 
’gator, but because I'd feel easier in mind if 
he was here.” 

“ Oh, we decided last night not to worry 
even if we are lost; so don’t begin to break 
your resolution so early in the morning.” 

“T’m not worrying. I’m simply saying 
that Mr. Murphy’s presence just now would 
be a pleasure.” 

“ Because he could show you how to get 
out of our present predicament?” queried 
Weston. 

“That might be one of the pleasant re- 
sults of his company,” was Otto’s noncom- 
mittal reply. 

“T’vye been thinking,” Weston began 
abruptly, turning the subject, “that if we 
paddled due east, following the direction of 
the sun, we might get out of this forest of 
grass, and find the swamp again. I’m going 
to make an effort this morning to find trees 
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where we can make some observations. If 
I could get a few feet above the tops of this 
grass, I think I could get our bearings, and 
probably find the river again.” 

“ Yes, but how are we to find the trees 2” 
skeptically asked his cousin. “I don’t see 
much hope for that. It’s grass, grass, grass, 
everywhere, and when it isn’t grass it’s 
water.” 

“But there is an end to everything, and 
there must be an end to this.” 

“T agree with you, but where is the 
end?” 

“Follow me, and you'll probably find it 
before night.” 

Within a very short time, they were 
ready to renew their journey. This time 
they took the sun as their guide, and fol- 
lowing its direction they paddled due east. 
Their course was a little crooked, for they 
had to wind in and out among the grassy 
islands, passing from one lagoon to another. 

For two hours they paddled steadily 
without meeting with any apparent change 
or improvement. ‘She grass appeared to 
grow in endless variety as far as they could 
see. The vistas opened up between the 
dense islands of waving plumes presented 
nothing new to the view. Beyond them 
was more grass—and more grass—with 
sluggish streams of water flowing between. 
The views were discouraging, and, when 
one disappointment followed another so 
many times that the keen edge wore off, 
the boys paddled listlessly and with less de- 
termination. It seemed like a labor that 
never ended. There was no reward at the 
conclusion of a day’s work, and the !abor 
became like that of a treadmill. 

“T don’t see that we gain much by going 
ahead,” Otto murmured finally. “I think 
the world must be half covered with saw- 
grass and water.” 

“T’m going to paddle a littie longer,” 
Weston replied, “for it’s getting thinner 
ahead, and the lagoons are broader and 
deeper.” 

“T hadn’t noticed much change.” 
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“No, but there is. Look at that ahead. 
Isn’t that thinner than the grassy islands 
we've been passing? You can almost see 
the lagoon through the stalks.” 

“Maybe you're right,” grudgingly ad- 
mitted Otto. “Anyway, we can’t do more 
than keep at it. I’m good for two or three 
more hours of paddling before dinner.” 

“Then let us put in good work and earn 
our dinner.” 

They made their small boats glide swift- 
ly and smoothly through the water, plying 
the paddle with renewed energy. They 
were encouraged in their efforts by the un- 
mistakable change in their surroundings 
which increased as they progressed. The 
lagoons broadened out into bays, the 
streams of sluggish water into rivers, the 
grassy islands grew thinner and more strag- 
gling, while the water deepened and took 
on a different hue. It was clearer and 
more limpid, rippling and flowing in places 
as if stirred by tide or wind, and so tempt- 
ing to look at that Weston finally dipped 
his hands in it to taste of it. 

“Tt is cool and refreshing,” he said. 
is really excellent drinking water.” 

“Then we must be leaving the swamp 
and marsh. I thought once or twice I saw 
sandy bottom.” 

Weston shook his head at this, and rested 
on his paddles while he surveyed the scene 
around. “ We’re certainly getting out of 
the saw-grass,” he said. 

“But we may be jumping from the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire,’ suggested Otto, at a 
loss for any better illustration to express 
his doubts. 

“That may be so, for I’m at a loss to ex- 
plain the sudden change.” 

“Tt seems to me,” reflected Otto, gaz- 
ing steadily ahead, “that I can see open 
water through the grass ahead which 
doesn’t have any limit to it. I wonder now 
if we’re discovering some unknown sea.” 

Weston turned around suddenly and 
stared in the same direction. He even half 
stood in his frail canoe to get a better 
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glimpse of the view. Otto noticing his 
sudden interest turned his eyes from the 
view to his cousin. Both were silent for 
some time. 

“Well?” queried Otto finally. ‘“ Have 
you found anything remarkable, cousin? 
You look'’grave enough, I’m sure. Kindly 
blurt it out, and let me know what to ex- 
pect« 

Weston did not reply immediately. His 
mind was feverishly active, and _ his 
thoughts full of doubts and fears. When 
he sighed heavily and sat down again, Otto 
exclaimed: 

“Can’t you speak your thoughts? What 
have you discovered? Is that the river 
ahead ?” 

“T wish it were,” Weston answered slow- 
ly. “ Yes, I wish it were. But I’m afraid 
it is not.” 

“ What is it then?” impatiently. 

“Tt—” the boy began, and then hesitated. 
“Yes, Otto, I’m afraid we’re lost on Lake 
Okeechobee. That’s the lake ahead.” 

“ Okeechobee! Whew! I’ve read enough 
about the lake to make me anxious to see it. 
I never thought I’d go canoeing on it.” 

“And I’m afraid before you’re through 
you'll wish you never had,” replied Weston. 

“Why? Is there any danger—any more 
than we found in this swamp ?” 

Weston shook his head in silence. When 
worried by doubts he was always quiet and 
thoughtful. He was not sure now whether 
it was his duty to express all he feared. He 
had always attempted to treat Otto with 
some of the consideration shown by an 
elder brother to a younger and less experi- 
enced one. This had several times annoyed 
Otto so that he protested a little irritably. 
He now blurted out with some impatience: 

“TI wish you’d speak out, cousin, and not 
treat me as if I were a kid. If there’s any 
danger I want to know it. If there isn’t 
don’t be so secretive and silent, for you 
make me think there is something back of 
all your actions that you’re trying to hide 
from me.” 
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“Well,” stammered Weston slowly, in a 
vain attempt to smile, “I’m afraid there is 
danger, Otto—a good deal of danger. Okee- 
chobee is so big and far from all civilization 
that it will be hard to find our way back, 
and besides you know it is a shoreless, in- 
land sea. It is surrounded on every side by 
grassy islands, which are covered with sev- 
eral feet of water, and we may have to pad- 
dle for miles through the grass before we 
can find any solid ground.” 

“It seems to me,” replied Otto, slowly, 
“that we’ve been doing that for two days 
past now.” 

“Yes, and we may do it for two weeks 
longer.” 

“ Weston’s voice expressed the gloom he 
felt, and Otto was quick to note it. They 
rowed silently through the lagoon until they 
emerged from the surrounding fringe of 
grass, and then for the first time saw in 
plain view the wide expanse of Lake Okee- 
chobee. 

a 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A T FIRST there was some relief to the 


mind. The vision was not limited 

by monotonous banks of waving 
grass plumes, and the sun shining upon the 
lake converted it into a picture of burnished 
gold. In one direction the waters of the 
lake extended as far as the eyes could see, 
disappearing gradually in the distance to 
meet the few fleecy clouds that marred the 
otherwise clear sky. Back of the boys the 
tall grass extended, and on the right and 
left the green line of vegetation dwindled 
and faded from view in the rim of the 
lake. 

A gentle breeze was stirring across the 
water, and small ripples flashed in the sun- 
shine. The boys shaded their eyes with 
their hands and surveyed their surroundings 
intently. There was nothing animate in 
sight. It was a desolate, lonely scene. The 
calm, rippling waters dashing lightly against 
the sides of their canoes seemed to intensify 
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the quietness by their soft, purring noise. 

While they looked a stray hawk or osprey 
flew across the blue sky and disappeared 
quickly beyond the range of green vegeta- 
tion as if fearful of getting lost in the lonely 
region. A few aquatic plants, with enor- 
mous leaves, spread out on the surface of 
the lake near the grass border, and from 
these hopped and jumped fresh water skim- 
mers and flies. Occasionally a fish would 
splash from the water in a flying leap after 
one of the flies, 

There were fish in the lake—plenty of 
them, as the boys soon discovered—and the 
water was cool and fresh, satisfying to the 
tongue and parched lips. They drank ea- 
gerly of it, and splashed it over their hands 
and face. Otto first broke the silence by 
saying : 

“T’m not sure but this is better than the 
saw-grass swamp. Here we have a view, 
and we can see something besides grass.” 

“Yes, but we must return to the grass 
to find our way back,’ Weston replied. 
“This lake is surrounded on every side by 
the grass swamps, and we must pass 
through them to reach the Caloosahatchie.” 

“Tsn’t there any other outlet to the lake?” 

“No; the other rivers all flow into the 
lake.” 

There was nothing alarming in the ap- 
pearance of the inland sea, and the boys 
for a few hours enjoyed the change in their 
environments; but Weston knew only too 
well how the terrible loneliness would in 
time pall upon their minds. He had heard 
hunters describe their experiences on the 
lake when lost. He tried to remember now 
some of the things they told him. The 
mouth of the Caloosahatchie was very de- 
ceptive. The lake opened into it by a series 
of wide and narrow lagoons. ‘These were 
no different in appearance from hundreds 
of others, and one might hunt round among 
them for days and weeks before striking 
the right one. Even when the river was 
reached there was danger of being lost 
again, for it spread out in places into wide 
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lakes filled with grassy islands, some of 
which completely obscured the main chan- 
nel, and deceptively led one to take the 
wrong direction. 

There was not a solitary landmark in 
view—not a tree, shrub or island. It was 
all water and saw-grass, and back of these 
were more grass islands and stretches of 
water. 

“Well, we must make the most of it,” 
sighed Weston, as though he had been 
struggling with himself to reach some satis- 
factory conclusion. 

“That’s what we decided before,” replied 
Otto, with a smile. ‘“‘ We’re not to say 
‘quits’ until the end.” 

“Then we must paddle up and down the 
lake until we can find the mouth of the 
river.” 

After an hour’s work the hopelessness of 
their task dawned upon them. The edge 
of the lake appeared unchanged. Go as far 
or whither they would, the waving grass 
plumes, with streams and lagoons of water 
opening between them, baffled all attempts 
to find a clear trail to lead them back to the 
tiver. The rippling waves lapped against 
the forest of grass stalks, or the whisper- 
ing wind stirred them until their plumes 
nodded like billows on the ocean. Tiny 
insects swept around in dense clouds, and 
hummed and droned away in erdless monot- 
ony. 

The search for the mouth of the river 
was continued all that day, and at night 
time the boys withdrew under the protect- 
ing side of the grass to pitch their camp as 
on the preceding night. They had moved 


several miles farther north during the day, . 


and they were tired with their labors. 
With their guns they had managed to shoot 
a few solitary birds which flew occasionally 
out of the watery waste of swamp grass, 
and these were added to their meager diet 
of fish and crackers. 

The second night on their bed of grass 
leaves and stalks failed to yield as much 
pleasure as the first. The novelty of their 
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floating camp had worn off, and the old 
feeling of depression was settling over them. 
The night was clear and star-lit, and with 
the moon coming up early the boys re- 
mained seated in their canoes, watching 
and listening, until nearly midnight. 

They were very sober and thoughtful, 
Weston more so than his cousin. The in- 
tense quietness of the evening finally made 
them restless and depressed. They stirred 
uneasily in their boats. The stars and 
moon, shining down upon the great, silent, 
shoreless inland sea, lost all attraction, and 
they both looked for other objects to divert 
their mind. Failing in this they finally re- 
sorted to conversation. 

“T wonder where Osprey Feather is?” 
said Otto, revealing the line of his thoughts 
by his words. “If he should turn up now, 
we would welcome him as much as we did 
when that snake bit me.” 

‘TOweers 1snit sity erepliedm\Vieston-ame 
was thinking of the Seminole, too. Yes, 
he could probably show us how to reach the 
river. The Indians are about the only in- 
habitants of these swamps who know 
Okeechobee. I wish Osprey Feather would 
turn up.” 

“T suppose he’s hunting that white man 
who tried to kill him,” added Otto. 

“Then I hope the fellow will get lost 
out here, for Osprey Feather would follow 
him. A Seminole on the trail never knows 
defeat. He'll move heaven and earth to 
reach his victim.” 

“Do the Seminoles ever hunt on this 
lake, or come here for anything?” asked 
Otto suddenly. 

“Yes, they come here at times, but not 
often. I’ve been hoping that we would find 
one here, or at least stumble upon one of 
their camps. I’ve heard plume-hunters tell 
about their camps in the swamp, made of 
stakes driven in the mud, with rude plat- 
forms built on top. They stand in several 
feet of water sometimes, and even some of 
their villages are built in this way. You 
actually have to paddle out to them. No 
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man could reach them any other way. 
They make pretty good hiding spots, for no 
one would ever think of looking for them 
in such wet places. Up on the Kissimmee 
there are several villages built by the In- 
dians, which in dry seasons stand on the 
mud and sand, but in wet seasons two or 
three feet of water are under their houses. 
They rest on stilts so that the river never 
quite gets up to their door-sills.” 

“Tf only we had the wood we might 
build a platform, and get out and stretch 
our limbs for a change,” added Otto. “I’m 
terribly cramped in this boat, and I’d like 
a walk or run above all else.” 

“Tm afraid our only chance to stretch 
ourselves out of the boat is to take a swim 
in the lake.” 

“T don’t like the looks of it by moon- 
light,” Otto responded, shuddering a little 
at the silvery, rippling water. 

“It does look cold and uninviting, but 
in the morning I’m going to take a swim.” 

A silence fell between them for awhile, 
and their thoughts drifted to other scenes 
and places. Then once more Otto asked: 

“Do they ever have storms on the lake? 
I should think it might get pretty rough 
here if the wind blew hard.” 

Weston replied truthfully. “Yes, they 
have violent winds here at times, and the 
lake gets very rough. I’ve heard hunters 
tell of how the waves tear up the saw- 
grass by the roots and pile it up in 
great heaps along the edge of the lake.” 

“Then we wouldn’t have much show 
if a storm should sweep down upon us,” 
feebly stammered Otto, looking at the sky 
with a critical eye. 

“We would have to hurry back to the 
shelter of the grassy islands,’ was the quiet 
reply. “This lake would be no place for 
us then.” 

“The sky ts a little overcast,’ Otto re- 
marked. “Do you think there’s any dan- 
ger of a storm to-night?” 

Weston laughed, and answered em- 
phatically, “No, the wind is from the 
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north, and that is not a stormy direction. 
Don’t get frightened because I said the 
storms were sometimes violent here.” 

“Tm not afraid, cousin,” stiffly replied 
Otto. “ But I think it wise to be prepared 
for the future.” 

Before they finally dropped off asleep, 
the moon had disappeared behind a cloud, 
and the sky was nearly obscured from view 
by fleecy vapor. Weston sleepily took it 
for a night fog rising from the lake, and 
when he dropped off into sound slumber he 
had no thought of storms. Otto, not wish- 
ing to show any fear, tried to forget any 
troublesome imaginings and finally banished 
all thoughts of impending disaster from his 
mind. 

But the truth was an approaching storm 
was apparent in the sky and wind. There 
had been a change in the temperature, and 
the night dew fell heavier than usual. A 
gentle wind at first rippled across the sea 
of nodding plumes, and then moaned some- 
what dismally as it got lost in the tangled 
forests of stalks. As it increased in 
velocity it drove the waves into larger 
swells, and they swished and lapped against 
the obstructing grass in vicious monotony. 

The boys tired with their days work 
slept peacefully and calmly on, unconscious 
of any danger. Their canoes fastened to- 
gether by the paddles in the shape of a 
catamaran offered more resistance to the 
swells than if they had been separated. 
They rocked very little at first, and the 
waves were of considerable size before 
their effect was very noticeable. They 
were tied to a bunch of grass stalks which 
kept them from drifting. At first the boats 
tugged at their anchorage, but were unable 
to break loose. 

With the rising of the wind, the swing 
and jerk of the boats grew more pro- 
nounced. Gradually one root after another 
was jerked from its mooring in the soft 
mud, and the boats drifted away before 
the wind and waves. Still the boys slept, 
dreaming pleasantly of other times and 
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scenes. The moon soon lost all power to 
shine through the dense banks of clouds, 
and intense darkness settled over the lake. 
The dim lines of grass became blurred and 
lost all form and shape. It was impossible 
to distinguish the line of the water from 
the forests of growing grass, and the 
scene was one vast background of dark- 
ness. 

White caps appeared on the lake in the 
distance, showing their white teeth in 
flashes in spite of the blackness of the 
night. These drew nearer, lashed and 
driven onward by the wind. When they 
reached the canoes they splashed a shower 
of spray over their tops. Some of this fall- 
ing on the sleepers awakened them. 

The boys sat upright and stared around 
them. It required some moments for 
either to gather his thoughts together. It 
was so dark that the mind could not im- 
mediately grasp the situation. The sense 
of fear seized both of them; but it required 
a vivid flash of lightning to make things 
plain. : 

In that flash they saw the lake, the line 
of grass, and the black clouds in the sky. 
They saw also that they had drifted away 
from their anchorage, and that the boats 
were tossing wildly on the waves. Weston 
shouted quickly: 

“ Otto, quick! Are you awake?” 

“Yes, what has happened? Is it a 
storm?” 

“We must unlash the boats and get 
back from the lake!” Weston shouted back. 

But this work was not easy to ac- 
complish. The boats wére tossed round so 
unmercifully that any attempt to unfasten 
the paddles threatened to precipitate the 
occupants in the water. Suddenly Weston 
said: 

“No, don’t unfasten them. I think we’re 
safer this way. We'll be capsized in a min- 
ute if we separate. Besides we'd soon get 
lost from each other in this darkness.” 

“That would be worse than anything,” 
replied Otto with a shudder. 
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“The wind is drifting us inland, and we 
may soon get beyond the range of the 
waves.” 

“Can’t we do something to help us?” 

“Not unless we find more paddles.” 

There was little they could do except to 
try to hold the canoes upright before the 
waves, but with bow on to the swells they 
were often flung about so viciously that it 
seemed as if they must go over. But their 
salvation was in their peculiar catamaran 
rig. The frail canoes would have top- 
pled over easily had they been separated; 
but whether facing the waves or receiving 
them sideways they offered enough steadi- 
ness to remain upright. 

The waves and wind were sweeping 
across the lake, and the boats were thus 
naturally forced toward the distant swamp. 
Soon they could see by aid of the vivid 
flashes of lightning that they were clear 
of the lake and were once more drifting in 
the series of lagoons which surrounded the 
lake. Saw-grass was on all sides. This 
broke the force of the waves, and gradual- 
ly the violence of the swells decreased. 
The storm itself developed, and its roar be- 
came intense. 

The rain fell in drenching showers, soak- 
ing through the light canvas protection 
they had stretched over their heads, and 
the wind catching under this soon blew it 
outward like a flag. Weston caught it and 
folded it up just as it was being blown 
away. ‘ 

A good deal of water had been shipped 
in the canoes, and the rain falling in tor- 
rents added rapidly to this. The danger of 
being swamped threatened them. They 
had to bail out the water steadily and quick- 
ly to keep from sinking, and as they re- 
alized how little stood between them and 
death by drowning they clinched their 
teeth and worked bravely and steadily. 

It was a wild and awful night for the 
two castaways. The storm lasted several 
hours, and then passed away as suddenly 
as it had appeared; but to the boys it 
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seemed as if they could never again become 
reconciled to their position. When the rain 
stopped and the stars appeared overhead, 
they experienced little joy. They were so 
' wet and wretchedly uncomfortable that 
they could do little more than drop back 
exhausted in their canoes and wonder what 
would become of them. Even the thoughts 
of morning brought little comfort to their 
minds. 
= ee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HE return of daylight revived their 

spirits somewhat, and showed them 

their positions. Their boats had been 
driven back among the saw-grass so that 
the lake was nowhere in sight. At first 
they supposed that a narrow screen of 
grass separated them from it, and that they 
could return to it in a few minutes; but 
when they attempted to row out of the 
tangled masses of grass they discovered 
their mistake. The storm had drifted their 
boats so far that they were once more lost 
among the forests of grass and reeds. The 
series of narrow streams and lagoons that 
flowed between the submerged grassy 
islands only served to bewilder them. The 
‘vista. ahead always promised an escape 
from their queer prison, but the view dis- 
solved finally into a blotchy line of grass 
that hemmed them in on every side. 

“T’m not sure but we should be thankful 
for the grass,” Weston mused, “ for with- 
out it that storm would have sent us to the 
bottom. The waves on the lake were furi- 
ous and growing larger every minute. The 
grass broke their force and saved us.” 

“ But we’re back again to our old posi- 
tion,” moaned Otto. “ There’s nothing but 
grass, grass, grass.” 

“You forget the water,” added Weston, 
making a wry face at the muddy stream 
through which they were floating. 

The storm had disturbed the bottom of 
the lagoons so that the water was thick 
with muddy deposits, and its appearance re- 
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sembled thin molasses. It was unfit to 
drink, and the boys looked a little apprehen- 
sively at their supply of drinking water. 

“T don’t get caught twice without a 
supply of water,” said Weston. “I filled 
everything with lake water last night.” 

“T suppose this rain water in the bottom 
of the boat is good to drink also,” re- 
sponded Otto. 

“If you had nothing else to drink you'd 
think so,” was the answer. “Rain water, 
even dirty rain water, is a godsend some- 
times.” 

“Shall we keep it then?” 

“No, we can’t. It will get too stale and 
dirty in the boat, and we haven’t anything 
empty to put it in.” 

“T suppose then you expect to find the 
lake again before our supply of fresh water 
gives out?” 

“TI hope so, or what is better yet, the 
Caloosahatchie River.” 

Otto did not show much enthusiasm over 
this vague promise. They had been mak- 
ing a still hunt for the river for several 
days past, and they appeared no nearer 
to it than ever. 

“We may be close to it,” Weston con- 
tinued, “and all depends upon which direc- 
tion we move. I’m going to test the cur- 
rent with this feather, and then follow in 
that direction.” 

One of the soft, downy feathers of the 
birds they had shot the previous night for 
their supper was cast into the water. At 
first it remained perfectly still, and then 
catching a puff of wind it drifted rapidly 
to the right. 

“Tt’s the wind, and not the current,” 
Otto said in disappointment. 

“The wind is nearly still, but we'll try it 
again.” 

Another feather was cast overboard, and 
as the wind died to a gentle zephyr there 
seemed to be a distinct drift to the left. 
Another puff of wind followed, and com- 
pletely neutralized the effect of the current. 
But when the feathers slowly began to re- 
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treat the boys were confident that there was 
a very slight current to the left. 

“We'll paddle in that direction,” an- 
nounced Weston, “and then try the feath- 
ers again.” 

They followed the lagoon toward its left 
entrance, and, having passed through a nar- 
row stream that connected it with another, 
they stopped to repeat the feather test. 
Once more under the shelter of the saw- 
grass, they discovered that the feathers 
showed a slight tendency to drift to the left. 

“This is surely the way to the river,” 
Weston said exultantly. “There is a cur- 
rent setting this way. Now for the next 
lagoon.” 

They repeated their operation, and 
passed from one to another, the drift of the 
waters continuing in one direction. Their 
courage was slowly returning, and they fol- 
lowed in the direction indicated by the 
feathers until suddenly they entered a veri- 
table cul-de-sac. 

The last lagoon showed a stronger tide 
or current than any, but it led to nowhere. 
On the left side there was no opening. The 
grass grew thick and tall, making it difficult 
work to push a way through it. The boys 
paddled up and down to discover some pos- 
sible outlet; but the same wall of waving 
plumes presented itself to them. 

Otto groaned aloud: “It’s no good, 
cousin. Every trail leads to nothing.” 

“T don’t understand it,’ moodily re- 
sponded Weston. “ This current certainly 
flowed this way, and now it stops, and 
here’s no stream ahead.” 

“T guess we’ve reached some enchanted 
part of the world,” said Otto trying to ap- 
pear cheerful, “where water runs uphill, 
and people stand on their heads instead of 
on their feet. We’re a couple of Alices in 
Wonderland.” 

“Td like to be able to do some of the 
magic, then, just now,” replied Weston. 
“Td make this wilderness of grass and 
water turn into a garden.” 

“Or an orange grove—with your father’s 
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house in the middle.” 

Weston laughed, but there was an eager 
look in his face which spoke volumes. The 
terrible loneliness of the swamp was wear- 
ing upon his mind. Otto, looking at him, 
thought he was thinner in the face and 
looked careworn. The knowledge that his 
cousin was abandoning hope made him 
shiver. 

“Shall we have dinner ?” Otto asked sud- 
denly, wishing to forget the thoughts that 
were filling his mind. “ This is a nice quiet 
place to spread our sumptuous table.” 

“Yes, if you're hungry—eat,”’ wearily 
answered Weston. 

Otto made a grimace, and added: 

“You're not cheerful company, cousin. 
You look glum. Doesn’t my cooking agree 
with you? If not, I'll change about, and let 
you take charge of the commissary depart- 
ment of this expedition while I do the 
directing. Come to think of it, I’ve had the 
hardest job all along. I'll go on strike now 
for less work and shorter hours. Here, try 
your hand with the line.” 

Otto rose from his place in the canoe 
and handed the fishing pole to his cousin. 

“T think I am getting blue,’’ Weston re- 
plied, catching the pole, “and maybe a 
change of occupation will do me good.” 

“Fishing is a great soother of the 
nerves,” added Otto. “It’s saved many a 
man from evil thoughts, and made philoso- 
phy when you’d least expect it. Even I 
sometimes feel—” 

Weston laughed. 

“Don’t preach or philosophize,” he in- 
terrupted. “I'll fish all right, but don’t 
make me a victim of your tongue.” 

“Then I'll assume command of this ex- 
pedition,” returned Otto, with mock seri- 
ousness. “TI shall hold you responsible for 
keeping food always on hand, and I’l—” 

“ Find the Caloosahatchie !”’ 

“Yes, I'll find a way out of this Chinese 
puzzle of grass. I’m good at solving puz- 
zles. 

Weston grew absorbed in his fishing, 
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while Otto made ready the grass support 
for their camp-fire. Busily engaged in this 
occupation they temporarily forgot the 
source of their worry. Yet each knew in 
his own mind that it could not be kept up 
indefinitely. Their field for work or enter- 
tainment was too limited to keep their 
minds busy for long. 

In time they would have to return to the 
problem facing them, with all of its per- 
plexing intricacies and threatening danger. 
It was difficult to forget the specter which 
seemed persistently staring them in the 
face. With shuddering fear they thought 
of the possible lonely days ahead—the days 
that might drag into weeks, and even into 
months. Death, if not by starvation or 
thirst, might appear in a more terrible 
form. Could one remain lost forever in 
that terrible region without losing the 
mind? ‘Travelers lost on deserts of sand 
were not so wretchedly situated as they. 
With no land within sight; no place other 
than their small boats to put a foot down; 
no human being to see or talk to, and 
scarcely a bird or animal to relieve the 
monotony of the awful watery waste; with 
nothing but the limitless horizon of grassy 
islands—islands, too, whose foundations 
were several feet under water—and the 
sluggish lagoons and streams to gaze upon, 
they were, indeed, in a position to make one 
shudder with apprehension. 

Yet for days they sought bravely and 
heroically to divert their minds from their 
danger. With strained efforts they talked 
and tried to make light of the situation. 
When Otto’s spirits wavered, and his 
tongue lapsed into silence, Weston, with a 
new fear in his vibrant voice, would seek 
to entertain him. They talked over past 
scenes, recalled adventures and experiences 
of other days, and told tales which they 
had read or heard. Otto was a great 
reader, and his mind was stored with some 
of the best stories of classic fiction, and in 
rehearsing these he found relief from the 
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terror that threatened to settle over his 
mind. 

Weston listened in silent appreciation, 
forcing himself at times, it is true, to wax 
enthusiastic over the words of his cousin. 
When night settled over the great watery 
desert, their minds were particularly heavy 
and depressed. During the hours of the 
busy day, there was the steady muscular 
effort of paddling to keep their minds fresh 
and healthy, for they made it a business to 
keep moving. 

“Nothing is gained by lying idle,’ Wes- 
ton had said, and Otto concurred. ‘“ We 
must keep paddling along with the hope that 
we may strike the right stream at last.” 

But when night made progress impos- 
sible, they rested in their boats, and looking 
up at the great vault of heaven their minds 
would shrink before the terrible ordeal 
ahead. They grew to dread the hours of 
darkness. Sleep came only as the result 
of physical weariness, and they resolved to 
work hard each day until their bodies were 
ready for rest and refreshment. 

Otto’s game of chance did not long hold 
them. They soon found that by following 
the blind direction of a blade of grass tossed 
into the air, they were as likely to paddle 
round in a circle as anything else. One 
day Weston said: 

“We must select one course and stick 
to it. It may lead us somewhere.” 

So after that, taking their direction 
from the sun, they paddled steadily and per- 
sistently northward, Weston still positive 
that the Caloosahatchie was on that side of 
them. But when they had kept this up for 
three days he was ready to be convinced 
that he might possibly be wrong. Still they 
paddled onward, moving in the direction 
they had selected, passing from one lagoon 
to another, and meeting with few adven- 
tures that were worth recording. The con- 
stant sameness of the landscape robbed 
them of all interest in the views ahead, 
which always faded away into duplicates of 
those which they had left behind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A week after they had their experience 
with the storm on Lake Okeechobee, they 
were reduced to the verge of despair. Worn 
out with anxiety and deferred hope, they 
paddled along listlessly, scarcely expecting 


to find any change in their surroundings.. 


Their nights were spent for the most part 
in feverish, restless dreams of forests of 
saw-grass floating on seas of sluggish 
water. The terrible desolation of the scene 
had increased, and they scarcely expected 
any relief from it. The clear sky in the 
daytime was bright and warm, but at night 
the stars came out cold and repellant. They 
would often lie awake half the night, vain- 
ly striving to banish the thoughts and 
dreams that came to torment them. 

They grew silent and morose. Neither 
one had the heart to make the effort to 
cheer the other. The old farces had worn 
out their influences. Often they would 
paddle along for half a day without a word, 
and at nightime they would wearily close 
their eyes and forget that they were com- 
panions in misfortune. 

It was a moment of harrowing fear. 
Somehow the end of it appeared not far off. 
With less concern than at any time during 
their voyage, they waited for it. Finally, 
Weston said: 

“What’s the use of paddling all day? 
We don’t get anywhere, and we may be go- 
ing farther away from our goal every hour. 
I’m ready to give up.” 

“No, no, cousin,’ protested Otto pain- 
fully. “I couldn’t sleep or endure this 
another day without working. Paddling is 
my only hope.” 

“T guess you're right,’ responded Wes- 
son with a sigh. 

“Tf we never get out of this,’ Otto be- 
gan, with a catch in his voice, “do you 
think our bodies will ever be discovered?” 

“Tt may be months or a year before any- 
body happens around here. I’ve been think- 
ing that we should write a message and in- 
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close it in a bottle. The bottle may float 
around and some day reach the river.” 

“STs terrible: tommthinicm ora ttiomere> 
sponded, “but we should be prepared for 
the worst. I think I’m getting pretty near 
my limit.” 

They sat quiet and thoughtful for some 
time. 

“And yet,” Weston said again, “we 
might be within a few hundred yards of the 
river. Almost any line of grass ahead may 
hide from our view just what we’re hunting 
LOiy 

Otto laughed harshly and unpleasantly, 
the sound of his voice grating on his own 
ears. 

“Haven’t we been deluding ourselves 
with that hope all along?” he said. “I’m 
tired of it now.” 

“Yes, so am I, but we’ve got to hope. 
It’s kept us up until now. I don’t think 
we should laugh at it.” 

The trying ordeal had affected their 
nerves, and in a half sullen mood they 
lapsed back into silence. Somehow every 
little incident only served to irritate them. 
Trifles which ordinarily would have called 
forth pleasant remarks now stirred them to 
resentment. Their spirits were sore and 
vexed, weary with the strain, and ready to 
explode in angry revolt at the slightest ex- 
cuse. 

The restricted diet of fish and birds, with 
a few hard, stale crackers moistened with 
a little water, tended to aggravate their 
condition. Otto lost all appetite, and list- 
lessly turned away from the food his cousin 
cooked. Weston, half-heartedly, cautioned 
him to eat to keep up his strength. 

For a few days they tried to force their 
appetite, but the taste of the fresh-water 
fish nauseated them, and they had to turn 
away in disgust. The midday sun appeared 
stronger and hotter than at any previous 
time, and the navigators, weakened by their 
slim diet and anxiety, suffered terribly 
from it. 

“JT must give up paddling in this sun,” 
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Otto exclaimed one day, dropping back in 
his canoe exhausted. 

“We should build a shelter for the mid- 
dle of the day,” Weston responded. “ We 
can construct a sort of grass tent over the 
canoes. It will make our position more 
comfortable.” 

It was difficult, however, to find: grass 
stalks strong enough to hold up their 
strange tent, but by strengthening these 
supports with their paddles they managed 
to make a covering of grass plumes over 
their canoes which shaded them from the 
midday sun. After that they rested more 
often in the daytime. Their strength was 
in reality more responsible for this than the 
heat of the sun, but neither seemed to 
realize it. 

“TI begin to understand something of the 
feelings of the old Spanish explorers,” re- 
marked Otto, as they rested under their 
shelter of grass plumes and stalks. “If 
poor deluded Ponce de Leon had a harder 
time in finding his way through his ‘ Land of 
Flowers’ than we are in trying to get out 
of this watery maze, I pity him.” 

“Tt seems to me,” replied Weston, “ that 
he’d have called the country ‘The Land of 
Grass and Water,’ if he’d been cast away 
necea 

“ Or the ‘ Land of Desolation.’ ” 

“Oh, for that matter, he could have 
found a dozen appropriate names. What’s 
the matter with ‘The Land that’s Under 
Water,’ or ‘ The Land With No Shores’ ?”’ 

“ Anything but ‘The Land of Flowers,’ ” 
replied Otto a little irritably. 

“And yet a few days ago you were ad- 
miring the vegetation and birds, and stop- 
ping every minute to study them,” added 
Weston with an attempt at a smile. 

“ But that was back in the swamp where 
we could touch ground when we wanted to; 
but out here it’s nothing but grass and 
water. I don’t believe any civilized being 
ever drifted down here before.” 

“Oh, yes, the Indians come here once in 
awhile.” 
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“Then why don't we see one? I'd rather 
be captured as a prisoner by the Indians 
than drift eternally on this sea. I’m getting 
terribly gloomy and depressed, cousin. 
Can’t we cut straight through the grass 
until we find a place where we can wade 
ashore ?” 

Weston shook his head negatively. 

“It would never do,’ he answered. 
“We'd never get to the shore, for the 
swamp grows so dense that we could never 
find a trail back to the uplands. We’d 
simply die there. Our only hope is to stick 
to our boats, and keep on searching for the 
mouth of the river.” 

“And be disappointed every day. Well, 
if you prefer to die this way, I’ll stay with 
you.” 

“Don’t say die yet, Otto. 
a fighting chance.” 

The two looked moodily across the shim- 
mering surface of water. They were quiet 
for some time. Then suddenly a flight of 
a dozen cranes across the blue sky attracted 
their attention. 

“Look at that!” exclaimed Otto. 
wish we could see more of them.” 

“They fly as if they had been fright- 
ened,” Weston answered. 

Before the words were scarcely out of 
his mouth a faint, far-away report of a 
gun brought a flush of excitement and ex- 
pectancy to the cheeks of the two boys. 
They sat upright in their canoes, and stared 
at each other. 

“Was that the report of a gun?” asked 
Otto, incredulous enough to doubt his own 
ears. 

“Yes, it was a gun.” 

“Then somebody is — 

With one accord they turned their heads 
in the direction from which the report ap- 
peared to come and raised their voices in 
a loud, prolonged cry for help. Again and 
again they shouted, growing almost frantic 
in their efforts to raise their voices to a 
higher pitch. Then Weston stopped, and 
said: 


We still have 
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“We must attract their attention with 
our guns.” 

He picked up his gun and shot it quickly 
into the air. Otto grasped his and fired 
both barrels in quick succession. 

“ Not too fast,’ Weston cautioned, load- 
ing his empty chamber. ‘“ We must shoot 
singly every minute to direct them toward 
us. It will be a signal of distress.” 

“Listen! Did they shoot again?” 

“No, it was the ripple of the waves.” 

Then in a voice that carried a note of ter- 
rible anxiety, Otto asked, “ Was it really a 
gun we heard, or were we deceived?” 

“T think it was a gun,” responded Wes- 
ton; but there was such doubt and uncer- 
tainty in his voice that no conviction was 
carried with it. 

——--O——— 
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them a trick followed so closely upon 

their excitement at the report of the 
gun that for a few moments Otto and Wes- 
ton forgot their signal of distress. They re- 
mained silent and motionless in their canoes, 
listening intently, and hoping almost against 
hope that the joyful sound in the distance 
would be repeated. But the great desolate 
sea of grass and lagoons was as silent as 
the grave. An occasional ripple of a wave 
against the sides of the canoes, or a sudden 
murmur of a puff of wind blowing through 
the waving tops of the grass, were the only 
sounds that disturbed the awful calm. 

“Why don’t you shoot off the gun 
again?” asked Otto finally. “If you think 
there’s somebody around let them know we 
are here.” 

“They know it by this time,” replied 
Weston. 

Nevertheless, he shot both barrels of the 
gun almost simultaneously in the air again, 
the double explosion breaking the silence 
like the clap of miniature thunder. Once 
more they waited and listened. 
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“Tf there’s anybody around, you’d think 
he would reply,” whispered Otto. 

“ Not unless he was lost as we are. If it 
is a plume-hunter or a Seminole, he would 
be more apt to creep upon us quietly to find 
out what the trouble was before betraying 
his position.” 

“Then you think there is a chance yet?” 

“Of course. I don’t think I was de- 
ceived. That must have been a gun re- 
port.” 

The minutes dragged slowly and heavily 
along. Occasionally one of the lone watch- 
ers discharged his gun into the air, and then 
renewed the vigil with tense and expectant 
nerves. A dozen times they shot in the 
air, but there was still no response to their 
signals. 

“I’m going to shout for help again,” 
Otto finally announced. “They may think 
we’re shooting birds, or fighting.” 

Raising his voice he called clearly across 


the winding series of lagoons: “ Hell-o-o! 
H-e-l-p! We’re l-o-s-t! H-e-l-p!” 
When hoarse from shouting, Weston 


took up the cry, and it must have been a 
pretty deaf person who could not have 
heard the loud calls for assistance anywhere 
within a mile or two of the boys. 

The carrying power of the voice was far 
greater in that lonely region than either 
one imagined. To them it seemed as if the 
voice was muffled and stifled by the great 
stretches of desolation around, but in reality 
it traveled easily a mile or two on the wind. 

One pair of sharp ears heard it. More 
than a mile away from them the reports of 
the guns fired in quick succession startled 
the lonely man as much as the boys had 
been electrified by the discharge of his gun. 
Slowly and cautiously the solitary canoeist 
paddled along the edge of the saw-grass in 
the direction of the boys. He stopped fre- 
quently to listen to their loud cries for help, 
but never once did he betray his position 
by any response. 

It must have been half an hour later 
when the man finally pushed his canoe 
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through a clump of grass stalks, and slowly 
parting them gazed silently upon the scene. 
From his hiding place he could not be seen, 
while he could watch the frantic boys at 
his leisure. Unconscious of the pair of eyes 
gazing steadily at them, Weston and Otto 
continued to call for assistance until too 
hoarse and exhausted to make further utter- 
ance. 

“It must have been our imaginations,” 
Otto whispered in despair. 

“I was almost sure it was the report of 
a gun,” replied Weston, sitting down in his 
canoe and staring gloomily at his cousin. 

“So was I; but we must have been mis- 
taken.” 

“Tt will be harder to endure now than if 
we had not been promised some help.” 

“You don’t suppose it could have been 
some Indian, and he’s lurking around in the 
grass?” 

“JT don’t know. Yes! 
Quick !” 

Weston leaped to his feet so quickly and 
suddenly that he nearly tipped his canoe 
over. Otto, with no more caution, turned 
around, and actually shipped some water in 
his boat before he could steady it again. 

The cause of their excitement was ap- 
parent. Paddling toward them on the lower 
end of the lagoon was a solitary boatman. 
The silent watcher had abandoned his hid- 
ing place, and was now boldly approaching 
the boys. At first they could make out 
nothing definite in his appearance owing to 
the glittering light of the sun reflected on 
the water; but in a few minutes Weston 
said: 

“He’s an Indian—a Seminole! 
bare arms—” 

“It’s Osprey Feather!” interrupted Otto 
with a shout. 

Weston, catching a glimpse of the nod- 
ding feather of the Seminole, replied: 
“Yes, yes, you're right, cousin!” 

“He’s saved us again!” exclaimed Otto 
in a voice that choked. “ Thank God, he’s 
come !” 


Look over there! 


See his 
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Then in his excitement he performed the 
unexpected. Casting off his coat, he 
plunged into the water, and swam swiftly 
toward the approaching canoe. The Indian 
turned an anxious gaze toward the swim- 
ming boy, and looked around apparently for 
the presence of alligators. Weston picked 
up his paddle, and said: 

“Come back, cousin! 
catch you.” 

But Otto was deaf to all pleas and 
threats. He swam toward the approaching 
canoe, and grasping it on the side he said: 

“ Help me in, Osprey Feather !” 

The Indian balanced his canoe carefully 
while Otto crawled over the stern. It was 
a craft not accustomed to violent handling, 
and Otto nearly tipped it over in his excite- 
ment. When he could steady himself and 
recover his breath, the boy threw his arms 
around the copper-colored neck of the In- 
dian, and hugged him. 

“Oh, you’ve saved us again!” he said. 
“You've saved us from a terrible death— 
worse, than death by snake bite. Where did 
you come from? How did you know we 
were lost? Did you hear our shouts and 
our guns? Was it your gun we heard? 
What were you shooting at?’ 

All in one breath these queries were flung 
at the poor Seminole’s head, who in true 
Indian-fashion was striving hard to retain 
his dignity and self-possession. 

“You're worth a dozen white men,” con- 
tinued Otto, in extravagant praise. “ You’re 
always around when most needed.” 

Weston, who had paddled along to meet 
Osprey Feather, now laughingly interposed: 

“Wait, cousin, you’ve taken Osprey 
Feather’s breath away. Don’t you know 
the Indian’s idea of gratefulness is to grunt 
a few words, and then lapse back into stolid 
indifference?” 

“T don’t care what his idea is!” stub- 
bornly replied Otto. “I know we’re more 
grateful than words can express.” 

“Ves, so we are,” replied Weston frank- 
ly. “Osprey Feather, you’ve come in the 
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nick of time. We’ve been lost here for over 
a week, and we’re nearly discouraged.” 

“Yes, ready to give up in despair,” added 
Otto. Then in a voice that indicated new 
alarm, “But suppose’ Osprey Feather 
doesn’t know the way back to the river? 
Are you lost, too?” 

Weston laughed at the idea of a Semi- 
nole getting lost in his natural home en- 
vironments. Osprey Feather for the first 
time had a chance to speak. 

“Big river over there. Me show white 
brother the way.” 

“JT knew he would save us!’ shouted 
Otto. ‘“ Hurrah for Osprey Feather!” 

Once more he deported himself in such 
an undignified way that there was danger 
of upsetting the canoe. Weston remon- 
strated thus: 

“See here, cousin, if you want another 
swim suppose you climb back into your 
canoe. Osprey Feather isn’t anxious for 
aubachew 

Almost a smile flickered on the dusky 
face of the Indian, but he made no reply 
to Weston’s words. The latter turned to 
the Indian and asked: 

“How did you happen to be out here, 
Osprey Feather, just at this fortunate 
time?” 

“Me hunt bad white man,” was the sol- 
emn reply. 

A flash of memory recalled to the boys 
the scene on the banks of the small lake, and 
they looked inquiringly at the face of the 
Seminole which appeared slowly to cloud. 

“And you haven’t found him yet?” 
added Weston slowly. 

The Indian was silent for a few moments. 
For just an instant a flash of suspicion 
glinted in his eyes. The boys felt a cold 
chill pass through them at the sight. Had 
the Indian found his victim and disposed 
of him in some cruel, relentless way? This 
thought occurred simultaneously to the two 
boys, and their own faces were grave and 
serious as they waited for the Indian’s re- 
ply. 
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“Me find him,” slowly responded Osprey 
Feather after a long pause. “ He starving 
over there.” 

He indicated with his hand the direction 
from which he had come. 

“He’s lost too?” asked Otto and Wes- 
ton in a breath. 

The Indian nodded his head. 

“Me find him starving—bad white man. 
He lost, and paddle round like foolish 
duck.” 

“Is he there now?” Weston persisted, 
as the Indian hesitated. 

“He bad white man. Me no help him. 
He no see Indian, and he starve. He shoot 
Indian from the back; he no good; better 
starve to death. Me no help him.” 

In an instant the tragedy flashed before 
Weston’s mind. The Seminole had hunted 
down the man, and finding him hopelessly 
lost in the great swamp he had watched 
and waited for him to die of starvation and 
loneliness. The revenge had been complete, 
for no more terrible death could have hap- 
pened to the wretch. With all the cunning 
of his savage race, the Indian had probably 
watched his victim slowly starving while 
his own presence was unknown and un- 
guessed. 

“Ts he dead yet?” asked Otto, in a voice 
that betrayed emotion. 

Osprey Feather shook his head nega- 
tively. 

“He die soon; he starving,” he replied 
slowly. 

The boys were conscious of a subtle 
change in the savage. The eyes restlessly 
turned away from them, and the features 
appeared to show agitation. Weston, know- 
ing the nature of the tribe, attributed this 
to the fear that they would try to rescue 
the starving man before it was too late. 
A silence fell between the three. Each one 
seemed busy with his own thoughts. 

Weston finally recovered his voice, and 
said quietly: “ We should go and help the 
man, Osprey Feather. It is not right to 
let him starve alone in this great lonely 
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place. Is he too weak to come to us?” 

Osprey Feather made no answer. He 
sat as though turned into stone. Weston 
knew that a conflict was raging within his 
breast—a struggle between two contending 
natures. The call for revenge was waver- 
ing before the new sense of duty and pity 
for the sufferings of another. 

Otto watched in silence. He turned 
away once to conceal his own emotions. 
His own fearful experience with the ter- 
rible loneliness of the desolate place enabled 
him to picture vividly the sufferings of an- 
other. It mattered little that this man had 
tried to steal one of their canoes, and later 
had essayed to shoot the Seminole. He was 
alone now, starving and suffering the agony 
of a torment worse than death. 

“Shall we go to him?” asked Weston, 
turning once more to the savage seated 
quietly in his canoe. 

A slight spasm crossed the dark face, and 
the muscles of the bare arms and neck ap- 
peared to twitch; but in a perfectly even 
voice the Indian spoke: 

“Me go now. He suffer enough.” 

Otto grasped the hand of the Indian in 
sudden warmth. “I knew you would do 
it,” he said quickly. “ And I’m glad of it.” 

Somehow the expression in the boy’s face 
more, than the words appealed to the Indian, 
and he grunted softly a token of dawning 
intelligence. He was not sure yet that he 
fully comprehended the motives that in- 
fluenced the boys, but he knew that they 
were for disinterested purposes. 


——{ )-— 


CHAPTER X XV IL 


SPREY FEATHER took the lead 
and paddled swiftly and_ silently 
across the lagoon. The boys found 
some difficulty in keeping up with him, 
but the sudden rescue from their peril- 
ous condition had brought back their de- 
clining strength, and they bent eagerly 
and steadily to their task. From one lagoon 
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to another, the Indian passed, never once 
hesitating in his course. The winding 
streams of water, with their endless rims of 
saw-grass, offered no puzzle to his savage 
mind, and with scarcely a glance at his sur- 
roundings he paddled onward toward the 
goal. 

It seemed a full two miles from their 
starting point when Osprey Feather sud- 
denly twisted his light canoe around, and 
waited for the boys to pull abreast of him. 
Up to this time he had not spoken. Now 
he waved his right hand toward the line of 
grass ahead, and said in his deep, guttural 
voice: 

“ Bad man there.” 

“Ts he armed?” asked Weston, remem- 
bering his past experience with him. 

“He too weak to shoot. He nearly 
starved.” 

And so they found him! Lying in the 
bottom of his canoe, half famished and rav- 
ing in delirium, the man greeted them with 
a wild laugh of derision. For days he had 
been drifting around on the lake among the 
endless series of lagoons without food or 
the means to secure it. His gun was empty’ 
of cartridges, and there was no sign of any 
fishing line or tackle. Every crumb of food 
had been devoured, and the hungry, starv- 
ing creature had even gnawed at the wild 
grass roots which he had pulled up from the 
bottom of the lake. 

“We should give him food sparingly,” 
Weston cautioned. 

They forced a little food down the throat. 
The man swallowed with difficulty, and 
then tasting it he opened his eyes and 
glared savagely at the boys. The eyes and 
face were not pleasant to look at. They 
were disfigured now by the sufferings of 
the owner, but they had never been very at- 
tractive. 

Osprey Feather looked on quietly while 
the boys fed the half-famished man. Then 
when he slept, Weston turned to the Semi- 
nole, and asked: 

“How far are we from land, Osprey 
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Feather, or from the river ?” 

“Five mile—ten mile from land—two 
mile from big river.” 

“Can you direct us to the river then?” 

“Me show the way. We take him?” 

“Yes,” replied Weston, looking at the 
sleeping man. “ We can’t leave him here 
to die.” 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian in disgust. 

Nevertheless, he took his turn in towing 
the canoe of the sleeping man as they pad- 
dled silently and swiftly toward the 
C->loosahatchie. 

Within an hour they were drifting on the 
bosom of the river, with the tide slowly 
sweeping them along toward the natural 
outlet of the great lake. 

“Tt seems so easy to find a place when 
you know how to get to it,” remarked Otto 
with a smile, as he saw the unmistakable 
signs of a strong current flowing between 
the lines of grass. 

“Yes,” Weston replied, “very easy, but 
it’s knowing how to get there that makes 
the difference.” 

“What are we going to do with this 
man when he recovers?” asked Otto, look- 
ing a little apprehensively at the slumberer. 

Weston shrugged his shoulders. 

“T suppose we shall have to drop him 
somewhere. I don’t think from his past 
record that he’ll prove very congenial com- 
pany for us.” 

“ This experience may reform him,” ven- 
tured Otto. “ He certainly wouldn’t try to 
hurt us after we saved him from such a 
horrible fate.” 

Osprey Feather did not enter into this 
conversation, but whenever he looked at the 
man an expression of crafty suspicion 
entered his eyes. 

“T don’t think Osprey Feather will ever 
trust him again,” Weston remarked, noting 
the Indian’s stealthy gaze. 

“He bad white man,” 
tentious reply of the Indian. 

“But bad men are sometimes 
good,” Otto answered. 


was the sen- 


made 
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For reply the Seminole shook his head 
doubtfully. He had not yet witnessed such 
a miracle, and he was not prepared to be- 
lieve it. 

“Tf only we could find Mr. Murphy’s 
houseboat to-night I think I’d sleep peace- 
fully and contentedly once more,” Otto said 
with a sigh. 

Osprey Feather raised his head and 
looked inquiringly at the speaker. 

“The big house that swims?” he asked, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

“Yes, the houseboat,” replied Otto. “ Do 
you know it?” 

“Me know big white hunter. He good. 
He catch snakes and wild-cat and shut ’em 
in big house. He hurt no one! he good to 
Osprey Feather.” 

“You know him?” exclaimed the boys. 

The Indian nodded his head. 

“Ts he far from here?” asked Weston 
eagerly. 

“ Five mile—ten mile—we reach him be- 
fore moon rise. We paddle hard.” 

“Yes, paddle hard if we can reach him 
before night,” exclaimed Otto. “T’ll pad- 
dle until midnight to get there.” 

“ All right. This way; me lead.” 

Osprey Feather turned the bow of his 
canoe downstream, and with the boys fol- 
lowing, towing behind them the light canoe 
of the strange man they had rescued, the 
long pull for the houseboat began. There 
was no deviation from the straight line 
which Osprey Feather marked out. Once 
or twice he led them away from the river 
to make short cuts around wide bends 
which cut off several miles of their jour- 
ney. Silently and steadily they paddled 
along, not once speaking or changing their 
positions in the procession. The sun slow- 
ly dropped down toward the western hori- 
zon. ‘The afternoon waned, and the dusk 
of early evening appeared along the sides 
of the river. 

The boys were beginning to fear they 
would not reach the houseboat before dark 
when, in turning a sharp bend in the river, 
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Otto caught a glimpse of it, and shouted: 

“There it is! 
and his houseboat!” 

“And a tiger for Osprey Feather!” 
chimed in Weston. 

Waving their paddles in the air, they 
shouted so persistently that the owner of 
the houseboat came trotting out on deck 
to see what new kind of animal had ap- 
peared in the swamp. 

“There’s Mr. Murphy now 
both boys in unison. 

Then once more they shouted and fran- 
tically waved their paddles. It seemed so 
good to get back after their long journey 
in the swamp that they were almost de- 
lirious with joy and excitement. Osprey 
Feather watched them narrowly, and with 
a certain expression of kindliness that made 
his face look handsome and attractive. But 
even while he seemed absorbed in their 
actions, he never once forgot the man in 
the canoe behind. The noise of the boys 
had aroused the slumberer, and the Indian 
saw him raise a head and stare about in a 
dazed sort of way. 

The houseboat was a good half-mile 
away, and: the distance to it could not be 
covered in less than ten minutes. This 
brief time gave the awakened man an op- 
portunity to grasp the situation. He felt 
better, the effect of the food and water 
having already shown itself. In a few mo- 
ments he crawled up in the bow of the 
canoe and seemed to search for something. 

If Osprey Feather had been a white man 
he would have smiled, but coming from a 
race of savage stoics he simply watched 
out of the corners of his eyes. He knew 
that the man was looking for his weapons, 
and he also knew that they were not in the 
canoe. In a moment of cautious foresight 
the Seminole had removed all temptation 
from the half-starved man. 

When they reached+the houseboat, Otto 
shouted: 

“We're back again, Mr. Murphy! 
you take us in for a night?” 


1? 


exclaimed 
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“Waal, now, ef I was sure ye warn’t 


Hurrah for Mr. Murphy some kind of wild animal that was danger- 


ous to take aboard I might consider it,” re- 
plied the old hunter and trapper. 

“We're wild enough and _ hungry 
enough,” Weston called back. 

“Ye’ve set my menagerie a howlin’ an’ 
that isn’t a good sign,’ Mr. Murphy con- 
tinued. “I think they smell danger; they’re 
mighty knowin’ critters. But mebbe it’s 
that Indian with ye that they scent.” 

“Oh, Osprey Feather wouldn’t hurt any- 
body!” Otto spoke up quickly in defense of 
their dusky companion. 

“Osprey Feather! Is that ye? Waal, 
I reckon there ain’t no one who'd say he'll 
hurt a friend.” 

To the amazement of the boys, the two 
shook hands, and then actually embraced 
each other on the deck of the houseboat. 

“Seems to me you're pretty good 
friends,’ remarked Weston with a laugh. 
“We didn’t know we were joining two old 
friends when we picked up Osprey 
Feather.” : 

“Yes, we’re pretty old friends,” drawled 
Mr. Murphy. “There ain’t a better friend 
to have in this whole swamp than Osprey 
Feather. He’s worth about two ordinary 
white men.” 

“So we have found out for ourselves,” 
Otto answered. “He’s saved our lives 
twice.” 

“What have ye in that boat?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Murphy, suddenly peering 
through the gathering dusk at the fourth 
boat which they had been towing. 

“Oh, he’s a half-starved man we picked 
up in the swamp. We'll tell you about him 
later.” 

“H’m;” grunted Mr. Murphy. “He 
seems a little better, I reckon, than he did. 
He ducked his head pretty lively when I 
looked at him.” 

“We admit he isn’t an angel,” Otto said, 
“but he’s had a hard time of it, and we had 
to bring him along. I’d like to get rid of 
him as soon as he’s recovered. I don’t like 
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him—and I don’t think Osprey Feather has 
any great love for him.” 

The Indian shook his head. 

“Waal, we'll feed him up, and give him 
a fresh start,’ Mr. Murphy added. 
“There’s something “bout his face that 


seems familiar to me, but I can’t say where. 


I’ve seen it.” 

The canoe was drawn up alongside of 
the houseboat, and the man was invited 
aboard. At first his sullen face remained 
hidden from view. He evidently recog- 
nized his rescuers, and‘he preferred to 
feign a weakness that would excuse him 
from any explanation. 

When helped on board and given a com- 
fortable bed in one of Mr. Murphy’s state- 
rooms, he quickly recovered his strength 
and powers of observation. The strange 
houseboat and its occupants aroused his 
curiosity. He examined the sides of his 
room, tested them with his hands, and then 
looked cautiously out of the window. It 
was a beautiful evening, and the man 
seemed to measure the distance from his 
windowsill to the water below. 


O. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Vy eee ape the others were en- 


gaged in preparing their supper in 
the small kitchen of the houseboat, 
or rather Mr. Murphy prepared and 
cooked it, while Otto and Weston looked 
on and talked, and Osprey Feather re- 
mained calmly silent and observant in 
his corner. Once or twice the Indian 
raised his head and listened intently. 
The boys were too eagerly reciting 
their adventures to notice the Indian’s 
peculiarities; but the owner of the house- 
boat shifted his eyes occasionally from his 
stove in the corner to where the Seminole 
stood. 
Once in the midst of the conversation, 
Mr. Murphy addressed him in an under- 
tone. Osprey Feather glided out of the 
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room and returned a few minutes later to 
resume his silent vigil. 

“And ye say this poor man was starv- 
in’?” asked Mr. Murphy, when they reached 
the point in the narrative where Osprey 
Feather rescued the unknown. 

“TI guess he would have died within a 
few more hours,” Otto answered. “He 
was pretty weak when we met him.” 

“But he looks pretty well now, and he 
doesn’t seem a bit thankful. I went in 
there a few moments ago, and he was sul- 
len and morose.” 

“Maybe he’s hungry, like the rest of 
us,’ Otto answered. : 

“Then take this in to him; he may talk 
to you, an’ tell you what his business may 
be down here.” 

“All right. That ought to cheer up any- 
body, and make him talk.” 

With a smack of his lips, Otto breathed 
in the odor of the fragrant dinner, and 
walked away with it. When he reached the 
sick man’s room, he knocked, and said: 

“Here’s supper. Ready for it?” 

The man stretched out a hand to take it. 
Otto stood a moment to see him enjoy the 
meal. He was ravenously hungry and de- 
voured the food with avidity. After a pro- 
longed silence, the man asked: 

“ Whose boat is this, my boy, and what’s 
it doing way down here in the swamp?” 

“Tt belongs to Mr. Murphy,” Otto re. 
plied. “ He’s collecting live wild animals 
and birds for some menagerie.” 

“ Think he had a menagerie here the way 
they growl and fight,” grumbled the man, 
renewing his eating. 

“Yes, they are pretty noisy sometimes,” 
laughed Otto, “ but they’re all kept in stout 
cages.” 

“ What are you boys doing down here?” 
abruptly asked the man. 

“Fishing, hunting, and having a good 
time,’ was Otto’s non-committal reply. 
Then considering it his turn to ask ques- 
tions, he said: 

“You haven’t told us your name yet, nor 
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what you’re doing down here. Weston says 
you don’t look like a hunter, and—” 

“ Who said I was?” growled the man. 

“Nobody; but what else can a man do 
down here except hunt?” 

“Can’t he come down here for his health 
or pleasure, or just to look round and ex- 
plore the country?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so; but it’s rather an un- 
attractive part of the world for pleasure or 
healti7) 

The man looked suspiciously at him, and 
then said: 

“ Who's that Indian with you?” 

“ Osprey Feather—a great friend of ours, 
and a great chief of his tribe.” 

“Ts he going to stay here long?” 

“T haven’t asked him yet but he’s wel- 


come to stay as long as he pleases. Mr. 
Murphy -likes him, and—” 
“Then ’m going to leave. I don’t like 


Indians—never did. They make me shiver. 
I guess I read too much about them when 
a boy.” 

“ But Osprey Feather is harmless unless 
you hurt him first, and then I’d want to 
keep away from him.” 

Otto smiled as he said this, and when he 
noted the man’s scowl he enjoyed the situa- 
tion. 

“T don’t suppose you ever met him be- 
fore?” he continued. 

“TP Oh, no, I never met anybody in the 
swamp until I woke up and found you tow- 
ing my boat. I was half dead then. It 
was terrible in that swamp of grass—noth- 
ing but water and grass. I never want to 
see it again.” 

“Neither do I,” replied the boy emphati- 
cally. 

“You were lost, too, then?” 

“Yes, for more than a week.” 

“Ugh! It’s a terrible place. But this 
river takes you away from it? If you float 
down on it you will come to civilization 
again, won’t you?” 

“Yes, the river empties into the Gulf.” 

The man emptied the plate of every par- 
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ticle of food. 
added: 

“See here, my boy, I want to leave this 
boat to-night. I’m tired of this swamp. I 
don’t want to meet that Indian again, or 
your Mr. Murphy. Now, if you'll get me 
some provisions to carry with me, I'll pay 
you—yes, give you good money for it.” 

The man placed his hand in his shirt and 
drew out a big roll of bills. Otto looked 
astonished, and said nothing. The man 
grinned. 

“ Didn’t think I had so much? Well, a 
few of those bills belong to you if you will 
get me enough food to keep me until I can 
get out of this swamp.” 

“Tl ask Mr. Murphy,” promptly replied 
Otto. 

The man scowled; he was evidently dis- 
pleased by this answer. 

“T don’t want you to say anything to 
him,” the man continued in a persuasive 
voice. “It’s this way, my boy, that Indian 
and me have met before, and we’re not 
friends. It’s better for us to separate with- 
out any further trouble. I’m willing to 
leave to-night. Mr. Murphy is his friend, 
and he might object. And then—” 

Otto watched the man, and waited for 
him to finish his threatening sentence; but 
an unpleasant laugh was all that -he could 
be induced to add. 

“T think I must be going,” Otto finally 
said. “I’m pretty hungry myself, and sup- 
per’s ready.” 

“You won’t say anything about this to 
them,” the strange man suddenly said, jerk- 
ing a finger over his shoulder. 

“Why not?” Otto replied. “If you want 
to leave us I don’t think anybody will 
object. I believe the best way is to present 
your request to Mr. Murphy.” 

The man sprang to his feet and growled. 
“Tf you do, my boy, I’ll punish you! Be- 
ware now!” 

Otto faced him unflinchingly. 

“You don’t do well to threaten on this 
boat,” he answered back boldly. “TI cer- 


In a more friendly voice he 
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tainly shall lay the whole matter before 
Mr. Murphy now.” 

The man’s face twitched, and his hands 
fumbled nervously around his belt as if he 
expected to find a weapon there. Then a 
smile spread over his face, and with ex- 
tended hand, he added in a friendly voice: 

“T was only fooling, my boy. I was 
once an actor, and at times I can’t resist 
the temptation to act the character of an- 
other. I was the villain in a play so long 
that it comes natural to me to assume the 
character sometimes. I see I deceived you. 
Well, let it pass at that, and shake hands. 
I have no desire to keep anything from Mr. 
Murphy or your Indian friend. Tell them 
everything. I’m going to stay here until 
to-morrow, if you will let me, and then 
leave you all with my best wishes. I’m 
sure you have all been so kind to me that 
I owe you a debt of gratitude.” 

Otto stood nonplussed for an instant, 
completely taken by surprise, and unable to 
fathom the man’s sudden change of de- 
meanor. Then the truth flashed across his 
mind. The man was now playing the part 
of an actor; before he was his natural self. 

“T should think,” Otto said slowly, with 
contempt in his voice, “that you might 
make a pretty good villain.” 

“Yes, people always said I did,” was the 
suave manner, “and I think if I ever get 
out of this swamp alive I’ll go back to my 
profession.” 

“Tt might be wise,’ Otto responded, 
walking out of the room, “for this swamp 
is a dangerous place for villains, either real 
or pretenders.” 

He caught a gleam of mockery in the 
eyes of the man as he closed the door, but 
it was impossible to conclude whether the 
words of the boy had angered him. 


Lf 


————( ) —- 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


TTO found the others waiting for him 
O at the rude table where their host had 
spread the steaming viands, and, for- 
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getting the altercation with the strange 
guest of the houseboat, he joined them in 
eating. Not until their appetites were part- 
ly satisfied did it occur to the boy to relate 
the substance of his interview. When he 
finished Mr. Murphy shook his head, and 
remarked: 

“T knew he was a bad man. 
face. I’ve seen it somewhere.” 

While he frowned under the mental 
effort to recall his memory of names and 
faces, Osprey Feather suddenly walked to- 
ward the door, and disappeared without 
warning. A silence fell upon the others, 
for each one anticipated the return of the 
Seminole to report his observations. They 
knew his distrustful nature was responsi- 
ble for many of his catlike, watchful visits 
to the strange man’s room. 

When he did not return within a few 
minutes, Mr. Murphy rose from his seat. 
“T think I’ll look round on deck a bit,” 
he said quietly. 

But if he expected to disarm the others 
of all suspicion he was mistaken, for Wes- 
ton and Otto promptly followed him. 

When all three emerged from the 
kitchen, they were startled by a shadow 
gliding toward them. It came so rapidly, 
and halted so close to them, that they in- 
voluntarily stepped back a pace. But the 
nodding plume of the osprey quickly 
quieted their fears. 

“Bad man gone,” Osprey Feather 
grunted. “He take all boats. Cut them 
adrift. No see them anywhere.” 

Mr. Murphy made an exclamation that 
was very emphatic for him. Otto and 
Weston stood silent and puzzled. 

“We must catch him some way!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Murphy finally. “ He’s a bad 
one, and he'll get his rewards for this!” 

“Me know how,” Osprey Feather once 
more grunted. “Follow him down the 
river. He go that way.” 

Without waiting for the others to second 
this proposition, the Indian turned toward 
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the shore-end of the houseboat, and jumped 
noiselessly to the embankment. Otto and 
Weston immediately followed. Mr. Mur- 
phy remained behind to watch for any pos- 
sible return of the man to the houseboat. 

Within a few moments the two boys 
found they had a difficult task to keep pace 
with the Indian. In the darkness he 
seemed to glide silently and swiftly from 
tree to tree, jumping across the wet, 
marshy places with the skill and ease of a 
deer, and always keeping several yards 
ahead. They followed the edge of the 
river closely so that the moonlight made 
their path plainer than if they had plunged 
directly into the shadows of the dense 
swamp. 

Weston was an expert hunter, and he 
made a desperate effort to keep pace with 
Osprey Feather, but he soon panted and 
groaned under his exertions. Otto from 
the first was hopelessly left in the rear, but 
he knew the general direction they took 
and he kept persistently and doggedly on 
the trail. 

Half a mile or more down the river 
Osprey Feather suddenly stopped. He 
stood on the extreme edge of a sandbar that 
ran half across the river at one of the sharp 
bends. Instantly the two boys saw the 
scheme of the Indian. He knew of this 
strategical point, and he had hurried down 
the river to reach it ahead of the fleeing 
man. 

When the three stood on the point of 
land, they silently watched the river in 
either direction. Had the man passed this 
point? This question seriously concerned 
them, and they waited for some time for 
an answer. Osprey Feather first caught 
the dip of paddles in the stream. He raised 
his head to listen, and then grunted: 

“He come down river soon.” 

This prediction proved accurate enough, 
for in the path of the moonlight a dark 
patch suddenly appeared, which as it drew 
closer took the shape of a man paddling a 
canoe. Confident that he could not be pur- 
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sued, the man was paddling deliberately, 
aiding the tide only with an occasional. 
stroke of his paddle. He had cut loose 
all of the small boats, and he knew that his 
pursuers could not start on his trail until 
they had recovered them. This, in the 
darkness, would be no easy task. 

The thought of following him along the 
shore of the river had apparently never 
entered his mind. Therefore, it was with 
extreme astonishment that he suddenly 
looked up and saw something moving out 
from the shore toward his boat. At first 
he took it for a log, and then as it did not 
drift with the tide he concluded it was the 
head of a big alligator. Having a whole- 
some dread of these creatures, he turned 
to strike at it with his paddle. 

But Osprey Feather was an excellent 
swimmer, and Weston was not much be- 
hind him. Before the man realized that he 
was face to face with his pursuers, one 
was on either side of his canoe. When he 
struck at Weston, Osprey Feather caught 
the opposite side of the boat, and tipping it 
over, precipitated the man head-first into 
the river. 

Otto stood on the end of the sandbar 
ready to go to the assistance of either one. 
He held his gun in his hand for an emer- 
gency should the stranger succeed in escap- 
ing from his two pursuers. 

But there was no occasion for his inter- 
ference. The struggle which followed in 
the water was desperate but brief. When 
the man tumbled overboard he disappeared 
from sight in the muddy river, and when 
his head came to the surface again Osprey 
Feather and Weston pounced upon him. 
At first the struggle in the water made Otto 
anxious about the fate of his cousin and 
Osprey Feather; but when they swam to- 
ward the shore dragging their half- 
drowned victim between them he under- 
stood their ruse. By holding the desperate 
thief’s head under water until the fight 
was all taken out of him they had made an 
easy victory. 
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Otto waded into the river to help them 
land their burden. The half-unconscious 
man was quickly bound, and then, with an- 
other one of his significant grunts, the In- 
dian quietly slipped back into the water. 

“Where is he going?” asked Otto in 
surprise. 

“After the canoe, I suppose,” answered 
Weston, puffing and blowing from his own 
exertions. 

The Indian swam with powerful and 
easy strokes downstream, and caught up 
with the overturned canoe just as it was 
disappearing round another bend in the 
river. He swam ashore with the craft, 
turned it over, and then swiftly paddled 
back to Otto and Weston. 

“Bad man needs watching,’ was his 
short remark as he saw the evil eyes of 
their victim staring at them. “Me take 
him back to big house.” 

“Not alone,” said Weston doubtfully. 

“Me no afraid; he get killed if he rise.” 

There was a dangerous movement of the 
Indian’s hand toward his belt, and the two 
boys understood. 

There was no room for a third one in 
the canoe, and after the bound prisoner was 
helped aboard Osprey Feather paddled out 
into the river and turned the bow of the 
boat upstream. 

Otto and Weston picked up their guns 
and retraced their steps along the bank of 
the river. When they reached the house- 
boat, Mr. Murphy was there anxiously 
waiting for them. 

“ Did you find him?” was his first words. 

To which question Weston responded: 
“ We’ve sent him back in the boat he stole. 
Hasn’t Osprey Feather returned yet?” 

“No, but I think I hear his paddle. Yes, 
that is a boat coming around the bend.” 

Like a phantom out of the night, the 
canoe glided swiftly and noiselessly toward 
them. They hailed it, but the Indian ven- 
tured no reply. He was a man of few 
words, but his acts were always to the 
point. 
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“T guess we'll give him a different room 
ter sleep in this time,’ remarked the owner 
of the houseboat, as they pulled the helpless 
man aboard. “I always thought I’d get 
some fine animal to fill that new cage I 
built last month.” 

There was a twinkle in the eyes. When 
they followed him down the corridor of the 
houseboat, they understood its mean- 
ing. Mr. Murphy opened an iron-barred 
cage designed for one of his forest cap- 
tives, and when the prisoner was placed in- 
side, and the door locked, he was as safe 
as if the iron door of some jail had closed 
behind him. They cut the rope that bound 
his arms and legs and left him at liberty 
within his narrow six-by-six cage. 

“T guess he’ll stay there till we can find 
a better place for him,” remarked the 
owner of the craft. 

Osprey Feather grunted with satisfac- 
tion, but Otto, knowing the man’s capacity 
for evil doing, said: 

“You don’t think he can break through 
there, Mr. Murphy ?” 

“Tf he can he’s welcome to go scot 
ire. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the boats had 
been drifting downstream. Osprey Feather 
had seen no signs of them on his return to 
the houseboat, and it was quite necessary 
that they should be recovered before they 
were lost for good. Osprey Feather, as 
usual, volunteered to undertake to hunt for 
them, but the two boys protested. 

“T’m going with you,’ Weston 
nounced. 

And I want to do something, too,” Otto 
added. “ Why not let me go with Osprey 
Feather? You had the swim in the river 
after the man, cousin, and it’s my turn to 
do something.” 

“Well, go ahead,” replied Weston. “I 
know it will be an all-night’s job, and I 
want some sleep before morning.” 

But under the skillful management of the 
Indian it proved to be a much less difficult 
task than anticipated. He knew the force 
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and direction of the current of the river, 
and he quickly paddled down the stream, 
beyond the point where they had met the 
man, before making a systematic search 
for the boats. Then skirting the shore 
where the current ran the swiftest he 
watched sharply for any signs of the drift- 
ing canoes. 

Within an hour their search was re- 
warded. One was found tangled in the 
overhanging vines and tree branches, and 
the others were bunched close together in 
midstream, floating quietly and calmly to- 
ward the Gulf of Mexico. They picked 
them up, and returned to the houseboat 
with their trophies of the hunt trailing be- 
hind them. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 
alee following morning, Mr. Murphy 


examined the prisoner more closely 

by daylight. The feeling that he had 
seen the man somewhere before still pos- 
sessed him, and with the hope of refreshing 
his memory he tried to engage him in con- 
versation. But the prisoner was gruff and 
disinclined to converse. In vain the old 
hunter essayed to draw him out, asking him 
questions kindly and without apparent de- 
sign. Finally the prisoner burst forth, and 
exclaimed: 

“See here, old man, if you’ll stop ques- 
tioning me, and give me my freedom, with 
a boat and provisions for three days, Ill 
tell you all you want to know.” 

“Ef ye’ll tell me beforehand, I might 
consider yer request,” promptly replied Mr. 
Murphy. “Now where have I seen ye?” 

“ Nowhere,” was the bluff answer. “ You 
think I look like some friend of yours, but 
I don’t.” 

“No, ye don’t look like any friend of 
mine, but ye do look—” 

He stopped a moment, and stared blank- 
ly through the bars of the cage. Otto and 
Weston appeared at this moment, and saw 
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the two glaring at each other like two ene- 
mies. Suddenly Mr. Murphy turned 
around sharply, and muttered: 

“That’s it. I knew I had seen that face: 
T’ll find out.” 

“Who is it—an old friend of yours, Mr. 
Murphy?” asked Weston with a smile. 

“ Wait a moment,” was all the reply the 
old hunter returned. 

He brushed past the boys, and was gone 
for some time. When he returned he held 
an old newspaper in his hand. He stared 
first at this, and then at the man. 

“Tsn’t that your picture, Mr—Mr. Jim 
Leroy?” 

He thrust the paper near the cage. On 
the front page was a large picture of an 
escaped convict. One glance at it sufficed 
to show the wonderful likeness. 

“Tet me see it,” gasped the two boys 
in a breath. 

“ Jim Leroy, escaped convict,” read Wes- 
ton aloud, “and a reward of five thousand 
dollars offered for his capture. Why, Mr. 
Murphy, where did you get this paper? 
Surely they don’t deliver your mail down 
here in the swamp?” 

“Took at the date,” replied the hunter; 
“it’s a month old. This man has been a 
month in this swamp, hiding away from 
the officers.” 

“There’s no doubt about it,” replied 
Weston. “It’s a perfect likeness of him.’ 
What was his crime? Forgery and at- 
tempted murder. Well, I can believe it.’ 

“T guess he’d commit another crime to 
get out of that cage,” said Otto, surveying 
the scowling face of the prisoner. 

The man laughed harshly and brutally. 
“Oh, you think you'll get that reward,” 
he said, not even attempting to deny that 
he was the escaped convict referred to. 
“Well, Tl give you a chase for your 
money. You haven’t got me down the 
river yet.” 

“No, sir,” sternly replied Mr. Murphy, 
“but Dll give ye my word of honor that 
we'll get ye there. I’ve carried a good 
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MR. JIM LEROY?” 


“Igw’T THAT YOUR PICTURE, MR. 
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many. wild beasts on this boat, an’ I never 
lost one yet. An’ I don’t intend ter begin 
now.” 

- Something in the sternness of the man 
impressed the prisoner, for he scowled and 
refused to say more. Osprey Feather stood 
by the group now, and Otto turned enthu- 
siastically toward him. 

“We've got a valuable prisoner, Osprey 
Feather,” he said. “ He’s escaped from 
prison, and a big reward is offered for his 
capture. You deserve a good deal of it. 
He’s a treacherous, tricky fellow, and we 
must watch him closely.” 

“He bad man,” answered the Indian, un- 
moved by these remarks. “Me watch 
him.” 

And true to his word the Indian scarce- 
ly relaxed his vigil an hour when they 
started downstream. Only for short inter- 
vals could the rest of the crew induce him 
to sleep and rest. Like a faithful watch- 
dog he rested continually before the door 
of the cage, and the prisoner could hardly 
move in his cage without attracting the 
attention of the savage. 
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CHAPTER XXXE 


HEN the houseboat started on its 
\\/ trip down the river. Weston sud- 
denly found himself confronted by 
the old problem which had brought them 
so far into the swamp. The thought of 
complete failure now made him quiet and 
morose. ‘The excitement of the past week 
had temporarily banished from his mind all 
thought of his mission; but it came back 
to him with alarming terror. Their trials 
and sufferings had so far proved of little 
avail. ; 
The following day Weston said to his 
cousin: “ Otto, we’ve failed in our mis- 
sion, and I hate to return without accom- 
plishing anything.” 
“But there’s nothing we can do,” re- 
plied Otto, fearing lest his cousin intended 
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to leave the houseboat for another hopeless 
search in the swamp. 

“ Yes, there is,’ doggedly answered Wes- 
ton. ‘“ We must appeal to the Indians in 
some way. I’ve been thinking that Osprey 
Feather might lead me to their chief. You 
could go on down the river with Mr. Mur- 
phy, and I could get off somewhere with 
Osprey Feather —” 

“No, no, I won’t desert you; if you 
leave I go too,” interrupted Otto, but with 
an expression of disappointment in his 
voice. 

“That wouldn’t be necessary,” 
his cousin. “I could do it alone.” 

Otto looked somewhat dubiously at the 
fringe of tropical trees and plants on the 
left bank of the river. For a moment he 
was quiet and thoughtful. He had no.de- 
sire to get lost again in such a tangle of 
trees, vines, grass and water, but he could 
not desert his cousin even though death 
faced them. 

“Why not see if Mr. Murphy couldn’t 
explain the matter to Osprey Feather so he 
would understand?” he asked suddenly, 
looking up hopefully. “Then Osprey 
Feather could reach his people, and do more 
good than if you went to their chief.” 

“T’m going to have a long talk with him,” 
Weston replied, “ but that won’t relieve us 
of the responsibility. I shall accompany 
Osprey Feather to his people.” 

But when the whole story of their mis- 
sion and adventures were related to Mr. 
Murphy, and he in turn had unfolded to 
Osprey Feather the meaning of the sur- 
veyor’s stakes in the swamp, events shaped 
themselves somewhat unexpectedly. Osprey 
Feather was silent and uncommunicative as 
usual. Even Mr. Murphy could not get any 
word of promise from him. He simply 
shrugged his shoulders‘and grunted in true 
Indian fashion. 

Then two days later they reached a part 
of the Caloosahatchie where it broad- 
ened into a mighty stream. The first 
clearing of white settlers appeared on the 
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north bank. This sign of civilization ap- 
pealed to Otto, who enthusiastically called 
attention to it. Ordinarily Weston would 
have welcomed the sign with equal pleas- 
ure, but now he felt that he was being car- 
ried too far from the scene of his work. 

““Where’s Osprey Feather?” he asked 
Mr. Murphy suddenly. “If he isn’t going 
to do anything I must start off alone 
again.” 

The old hunter smiled. 
friend is not aboard,” he said. 

“Not aboard!” exclaimed the two boys. 
“ Where is he then?” 

“Ask the alligators, or the birds,” was 
the quiet answer. “ Who knows where an 
Indian is when he once gets out of sight?” 

“Then he’s deserted us—left us without 
any word?” 

“Not exactly,” replied the hunter. “I 
suspected as much. Last night he said to 
me that his people were callin’ him, an’ he 
had to go back.” 

“And that was all?” queried Weston. 

“ No, he said that his white brothers need 
not worry; he would help them.” 

“You mean he will help us about the 
survey?” asked Weston eagerly. 

“That is what I understood him to mean. 
Yes, Osprey Feather will do anything for 
those he likes. I shouldn’t worry any more 
about the matter for the present.” 

“T don’t know,” Weston said softly. 
“He might have meant something else.” 

Mr. Murphy placed an arm on his shoul- 
der, and said: 

“ My dear boy, the ways of an Indian are 
subtle an’ past findin’ out, but ye can trust 
’em. I’ve been in this swamp for many 
years, an’ my best friends have been the 
Seminoles. Osprey Feather likes ye, an’ he 
feels that ye saved his life. He'll leave no 
stone unturned until he has accomplished 
what ye wish. But ye must let him work 
it out in his own way. To follow him 
would do no good.” 

“But he doesn’t realize the necessity of 
hurrying,” Weston protested further. “If 
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the stakes are not replaced this month, fa- 
ther will be ruined. He will lose all. His 
two winters’ work will count for nothing.” 

“T explained all that to Osprey Feather.” 

Weston sighed heavily; he could not ac- 
cept the situation quietly. But after a few 
moments of thought he looked up more 
brightly, and said: 

“ Well, there’s nothing to do except wait. 
I'll try to contain my feelings until we get 
to Fort Myers.” 

“Yes, ye must go there to help me with 
this prisoner,” responded Mr. Murphy. 

The wind favored them the next day, and 
the big canvas sail of the houseboat was 
spread to catch the steady breezes that 
wafted them down the river. The indica- 
tions of civilization multiplied. They 
passed several clearings in the woods, and 
the white gleam of a house between the 
lines of trees made Otto exclaim: 

“’There’s somebody’s home at last!” 

Then proceeding to hum softly, “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” he paced up and down the 
deck of the houseboat.. Weston, who was 
still too absorbed to appreciate his spirit 
of happiness, smiled at his enthusiasm, but 
did not join in it. 

The cargo of wild animals, birds and 
reptiles kept them from getting lonely. 
They were ravenous eaters despite their 
captivity, and it required a good deal of 
labor to feed and water them properly. 
Mr. Murphy had provided for their physical 
comfort, and there was an abundance of 
food aboard. 

They took turns visiting the prisoner in 
his cage. Several times he made over- 
tures to Otto, hoping to play upon his 
sympathies by a tale of discouragement and 
hard luck; but Otto had little to say in re- 
ply. The hypocrisy of the man convinced 
the boy that little he could do would prove 
of any avail in softening the hardened 
character of the convict. The best thing 
for all concerned was to let the law take 
its course. 

Once, indeed, the man received a rather 
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severe shock which calmed his turbulent 
and unruly nature. One side of his cage 
was built of wood, the other three being 
heavily barred with steel grating. During 
the night, the convict cut with a broken 
knife half way through this wooden parti- 
tion. But he never quite got through. A 
sudden shriek in the early morning alarmed 
the crew of the houseboat. 

Rushing to the cage from whefice the cry 
came, the three were confronted by a 
unique spectacle. Crouching at the further 
end of his cage, with eyes bulging and 
hands trembling, was the prisoner, while 
opposite through a slight opening in the 
wooden partition, which he had worked so 
industriously all night to cut, protruded the 
head of an immense diamond-back rattle- 
snake. For an instant the three spectators 
stared in surprise at the frightened man. 
Then Mr. Murphy laughed heartily. 

“ Ye'd like ter escape in the rattlesnake’s 
cage, would ye?” he said between par- 
oxysms of mirth. 

“Take him away!” shouted the terrified 
“ Quick, take him away!” 

“Don’t see why I should touch him ter 
save ye,’ was the quiet rejoinder. “Ye 
cut through ter find him. Now ye got him 
fur a companion.” 

The man groaned and turned deathly 
white. Whenever the snake wagged his 
head or sounded his warning rattle, the 
convict shuddered as though suffering from 
chills and fever. 

Otto and Weston took in the situation 
after a moment’s investigation. The wood- 
en partition separated the man’s cage from 
a dozen rattlesnakes, which the old hunter 
had captured in the woods. Angered and 
irritated by their confinement, they were 
ready to wage war upon any enemy within 
striking distance. 

“Fortunately it was the biggest fellow 
that tried ter crawl through that hole,” Mr. 
Murphy finally said, “an’ he’s got stuck. 
He can’t get his body through. Ef it had 
been one of the smaller ones now, we would 
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have a dead prisoner here.” 

“Oh!” groaned the man, “won’t you 
take him away!” 

Mr. Murphy secured one of his patent 
nooses fastened to the end of a long 
pronged stick, and after a few minutes of 
manipulation he managed to jerk the snake 
back through the hole. Then throwing the 
prisoner a piece of board, with a hammer 
and some nails, he said: 

“Now ye can patch up that hole if ye 
want ter, but I wouldn’t try to get out of 
that cage again. The next time yell tum- 
ble into the alligators’ pen.” 

The prisoner closed up the hole with the 
board so quickly that the snakes had no fur- 
ther opportunity to wriggle a head through 
it, and when the work was finished he sat 
down and wiped the cold perspiration from 
his brow. 

“T guess he ain’t goin’ ter try to get out 


again,” remarked the hunter, as they 
walked up on deck. 
This prophecy was fulfilled. They had 


no further trouble with the man, and a few 
days later, when they landed, him at Fort 
Myers and delivered him over to the 
authorities, the prisoner sighed with relief 
to escape alive from such a floating ark. 
The experience with the rattlesnakes had 
completely tamed him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


HE work of unloading and shipping 
the wild creatures North was as 
unique as trapping them, and the 
boys stayed three days with the old hunter 
to help him. Their services were of little 
real value, for the man had everything re- 
duced to a system, and he boxed and 
shipped his menagerie with comparative 
ease. There was no hurry or worry in his 
movements, and each step was taken with 
deliberate forethought and calculation. 
When Otto and Weston finally an- 
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nounced their intention to leave him, the 
brow of the hunter darkened a trifle, and he 
said: 

“T s’pose ye must be goin’, but I hate ter 
part with ye. Somehow, never havin’ had 
any boys of my own, ye’ve sort of made me 
feel lonesomelike. I ain’t goin’ ter lose 
sight of ye.” 

“Indeed, you’re not, Mr. Murphy,” re- 
sponded Weston. ‘“ You’re coming up 
often to see us. Before you go back to the 
swamp you must pay my father a visit.” 

“Yes, for there’s the matter of this re- 
ward. We’re goin’ ter divide it into four 
shares, an’ I’ll come up to give ye half of 
ii 

It was really an affectionate parting, for 
the old swamp hunter had endeared himself 
to the boys by his many simple, kindly acts, 
while they on their part had won some- 
thing more than the respect of Mr. Murphy. 

The journey back home from Fort Myers 
was too prosaic and conventional to need de- 
scribing, for it was made by railroad and 
on mule-back through parts of the state 
settled by fruit-growers, and they never 
once got beyond the range of cultivated 
orange groves or truck farms. Otto, con- 
trasting the present with the past, shrugged 
his shoulders, and remarked to his cousin: 

“T think, Weston, I like this better than 
the swamp. I wasn’t cut out for an adven- 
turous life in such a lonely part of the 
world.” 

“Then you don’t want to go up the river 
again with Mr. Murphy?” queried Weston. 

“Oh, yes, that’s different! He carries 
nis house with him, and that’s the way I 
like to travel.” 

Weston made no reply, but jogged along 
on his mule until suddenly a glimpse of a 
gray house in the distance caught his eyes. 

“Here we are at last!” he shouted. 
“ Home again!” 

Otto took up the echo, and then in one of 
the most remarkable mule races of the age 
they vied with each other to reach the 
house in advance—a race, by the way, 


which ended in the inglorious defeat of 
Otto and with a sad climax for Weston, 
for his mule stopped so suddenly that he 
was allowed to continue over his neck until 
a hedge of privet stopped further progress. 
Otto slid from his mule’s back to prevent a 
similar accident to himself, willingly yield- 
ing the honor of winning to his cousin. 


A few days later the two boys once more 
stood on the edge of the swamp. Otto was 
fishing as usual, and Weston was joyously 
proclaiming a new discovery. 

“It’s all right, Otto!” he shouted. “ The 
survey stakes are all back in their places. 
Osprey Feather is a trump! He’s served us 
a good turn that I can never forget. He’s 
saved father from ruin. Nobody but an In- 
dian could replace those stakes without 
great trouble and expense.” 

“Then’s he’s been around here lately,” 
Otto replied, looking curiously about. 
“Suppose he should be—” 

Weston followed his cousin’s wondering 
gaze, and then with a sudden gasp they 
started on a dead run through the swamp. 
The unmistakable appearance of a nodding 
osprey plume above the tops of the vines 
and bushes was responsible for this ac- 
tion. Standing quietly before them, with 
arms folded across his chest, and eyes shin- 
ing with a welcome light, was their Semi- 
nole friend. 

“Osprey Feather!” they shouted in a 
breath, and then flinging themselves upon 
the Indian they nearly suffocated him with 
their violent embraces. 

“Me glad!” the Indian remarked, finally, 
when they gave him a chance to speak. 
“Me glad. Sticks no more wrong. Osprey 
Feather see they are right. Indians no 
touch them more.” 

Before the cousins could further express 
their gratitude, the bushes back of the In- 
dian moved, and Mr. Murphy stepped for- 
ward to the utter amazement of the boys. 
He was smiling pleasantly, and. both hands 
were extended. 
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“T planned this little meeting with 
Osprey Feather,” he said. “I knew ye 
would come down here ter see if the stakes 
were replaced. Osprey Feather wanted ter 
put them back in their places and then van- 
ish into the swamp again. But I knew ye 
would want ter see him.” 

“Want to see him again!” exclaimed 
Weston. “ We want to keep him. He can’t 
give us the slip this time. He must come 
up to the house.” 

“Indeed you must!”° Otto added. 
“Uncle Winthrop returns from Washing- 
ton to-morrow, and he must see you.” 

“Me glad, but me must go,” protested 
Osprey Feather. 

“Not if we can drag you up there,” in- 
terposed Mr. Murphy, “ fur we’ve got some 
business ter settle. I haven’t told ye of the 
good things comin’ ter ye fer catchin’ that 
convict.” 

“ He bad man,” replied the Indian, glanc- 
ing around apprehensively. 

“Yes, but all white men are not bad men, 
Osprey Feather,’ Mr. Murphy said very 
gently. 
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For an instant the Seminole looked mute- 
ly at the speaker, and then answered with 
sudden warmth of feeling: . 

“No, some good—very good. 
friend of Osprey Feather.” 

“Yes, we're all your friends,” replied 
Weston, taking the Indian by the arm. 
“ Now come up to my house until I prove it. 
We'll all have a good time together and 
welcome father home to-morrow. It will 
all be a big surprise to him—and a pleasant 
one.” 

Somewhat reluctantly at first, but gradu- 
ally with less resistance, Osprey Feather 
permitted the three to drag him up from the 
swamp to where the orange blossoms and 
the wild rose spread their perfume, and as 
his lagging footsteps carried him past the 
new signs of civilization of the white man 
his mind forgot its prejudice and dwelt 
upon the good that he saw about him. He 
had known the white men in the swamp; 
he was now to know them in their home. 
And his thoughts were keen and pleasant, 
for he was with friends whom he knew he 
could trust implicitly! 
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